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ISLES OF THE AMAZONS. 


PART I. 


Primeval forests ! virgin sod ! 
That Saxon has not ravished yet! 
Lo! peak on peak in -olumn set, 
In stepping stairs that reach to God! 


Here we are free as sea or wind, 
For here are pitched the snowy tents 
In everlasting battlements, 

Against the march of Saxon mind. 


Far up in the hush of the Amazon River, 
And hid in the heart of the deep Andes, 
There are isles as grand as the isles of seas; 
And the waves strike strophes, and the keen reeds quiver, 


As the sudden canoe shoots apast them and over 
The strong, still tide to the opposite shore, 
Where the blue-eyed men by the sycamore 

Sit mending their nets in the vine-twined cover, 


And are weaving their threads of bark and of grasses. 
They wind and they spin, on the clumsy wheel, 
Into hammocks hued with the cochineal, 

To trade with the one black ship that passes, 


With foreign freightage of curious store, 
And still and slow as if half asleep — 
A cunning old trader that loves to creep 
Above and adown in the shade of the shore. 
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And the blue-eyed people that are mild as the dawns — 
O, delicate dawns of the grand Andes! — 
Lift up soft eyes that are deep like seas, 

And mild yet wild as the red-white fawns’ ; 


And they gaze into yours, then they weave, then listen, 
And look as in wonder, then again weave on, 
Then again look and wonder that you are not gone, 
While the keen reeds quiver and the bent waves glisten; 


But they say no words while they weave and wonder, 
Though they sometimes sing, voiced low like the dove, 
And as deep and as rich as their tropical love, 

As they weave their net threads through and under. 


Yea, a pure, true people you may trust are these, 
That weave their threads where the quick leaves quiver; 
And this is their tale of the Isles of the river, 

And the why that their eyes are so blue like seas — 


A curious tale of a curious time, 
That is told you betimes by a quaint old crone, 
Who sits on the rim of an island alone, 

As ever was told in story or rhyme. 


And her brown, bare feet dip down to the river, 
And they dabble and plash with her monotone, 
As she holds in her hands a strange green stone, 

And talks to the boat where the bent reeds quiver. 


And the quaint old crone has a singular way 
Of holding her venerable visage askew, 

And smoothing the stone in her palms all day, 
As saying, “I’ve nothing at all for you,” 


Until you have anointed her palm, and you 
Have touched on the delicate spring of a door 
That silver has opened perhaps before ; 

For woman is woman the wide world through. 


The old near truth on the far new shore! 

I bought and I paid for it—so did you— 

The tale may be false or the tale may be true; 
I give as I got it, and who can more? 


If I have purchased a beautiful lie, 
And liked it well, and believed it true, 
I have done it before; and so have you, 
And have been contented, and so have I. 
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If I have made journeys to difficult shores, 

And woven delusions in innocent verse, 

If none be the wiser, why, who is the worse? 
The field it was mine; the fruit it is yours. 


A sudden told tale. You may read as you run. 
A part of it hers, the remainder my own — 
Crude, and too carelessly woven and thrown, 

As I sailed on the Mexican seas in the sun. 


And she tells, in her tale, of a brave young knight— 
Of a singer and knight of most singular worth— 
Aback in the darlingest days of earth. 

O, brave old days that are lost to sight! 


O, dear old days when the hot rhymes rang 
Like steel upon steel when tossed to the sky; 
When lovers could love, when maidens could die 
But never deceive, and the song-men sang 


To the clashing of swords for a maiden’s sweet sigh, 
Nor measured for gold as if measuring tape 
In the shelter of wall, in the shadow of grape, 

In a temperate place, till they fatten and die. 


O, carpet-knight singer! shrewd merchant of song! 
Get gold and be glad, buy, sell, and be strong! 
Sweet Cyprian, I kiss you, I pay you, we part: 
Lo! you have my gold, but who has my heart? 


Go, splendid- made singer, so finished, so fair, 
Go sing you of heaven, with never a prayer, 
Of hearts that are aching, with never a heart, 
Of Nature, all girded and bridled by art, 


Of sunlight, with never a soul for the noon; 
Go sing you of battles, with never a scar, 
Move cold and alone like a broken, bright moon, 
And shimmer and shine, like a far, cold star. 


It was nations ago, when the Amazons were, 
That a fair young knight—says the quaint old crone, 
With her head sidewise, as she smooths at the stone — 
Came over the seas, with his long, silk hair, 


And a great black steed; he had golden spurs, 
And blood that had come from crusaders down, 
Yet a womanly face in a manly frown, 

And a heart as tender and as true as hers. 
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And the fairest in love and the foremost in war 
Was the fair, young knight of the brave old days, 
Of all of the knights with their knightly ways 

That had journeyed away to the world afar 


In the name of Spain; of the splendid few 
Who had borne her banner in the new-born world, 
From the sea-rim up where the clouds are curled: 
And to Cross and to King how faithfully true! 


He was born, says the woman, where the brave are fair, 
And blown from the banks of the Guadalquivir— 
And yet blue-eyed, with the Celts’ soft hair, 
With never a drop of the dark, deep river 


Of Moorish blood that had swept through Spain, 
And plashed the world with its tawny stain— 
To the far Sierras, so white at noon, 

And as fair forever as a new-born moon. 


He sat on his steed, and his sword was bloody 
With heathen blood, for the battle was done. 

Below on the plain, all wreathed and ruddy 

With its antique temples built up to the sun, 


















And crowned in fire, lay the beautiful city 
At the conquerors’ feet, the red streets strewn 
With dead, with gold and their gods o’erthrown ; 

And his heart rebelled and arose in pity, 












As the heathen poured, in a helpless flood, 
Without one wail and without one blow, 
At the last, to even provoke a foe, 

Through their gateways, wet with the pagan blood. 







“Ho, forward! smite!” but the minstrel lingered, 
He reached his hand and he touched the rein, 

And he hummed an air as he toyed and fingered 

The arching neck and the glossy mane. 













He rested the heel and he rested the hand, 
Though the thing was death to the man to dare 
To question, to doubt, or to falter there, 

Nor heeded at all to the stormy command. 











He wiped his steel on his black steed’s mane, 
And he sheathed it deep, then looked at the sun, 
And he counted his comrades, one by one, 

Returning again from the pagan plain, 
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And laden with booty of gems aglow; 

He lifted his shield of steel as he sang, 

And he flung it away till it clanged and rang 
On the granite rocks in the plain below; 


Then touched his bosom, made overbold, 
Then lifted his voice and he sang, quite low 
At first, then loud in the long ago, 

When a love endured though the days grew old. 


And they heard his song, and the chief on the plain 
Stood up in his stirrups, and, sword in hand, 
He cursed and he called with a loud command 
To the blue-eyed boy to return again, 


To lift his shield again to the sky, 

And come and surrender his sword or die. 
But he wove his hand in the stormy mane, 
He leaned him forward, he lifted the rein, 


He struck the flank, and he wheeled and sprang, 
And gayly rode in the face of the sun, 
As he bared his sword, and he bravely sang, 
“Ho! come and take it;” but there came not one. 


And so he sang, with his face to the south: 
“IT shall go; I shall search for the Amazon shore, 
Where the curses of man they are heard no more, 
And kisses alone shall embrace the mouth. 


“T shall journey in search of the Incan Isles, 
Go far away to traditional land, 

Where Love is queen in a crown of smiles, 
And the ruthless foot and the reckless hand 


“ Of man has never despoiled nor trod; 
Where a woman’s hand with a woman’s heart 
Has fashioned an Eden from man apart, 

And she walks in her garden alone with God. 


“‘] shall seek that Eden, and all my years 
I shall sit and repose, I shall sing in the sun; 
And the tides may rest or the tides may run, 
And men may water the world with tears, 


“And the years may come and the years may go, 
And men make war, may slay and be slain, 
But I not care, for I never shall know 
Of man, or of aught that is man’s again. 
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“The seas may battle, and the winds may blow, 
The mellow rich moons they may ripen and fall, 

The seasons of gold they may gather or go, 

The partridge may whistle, the #oxo may call, 








“And who shall take heed, or take note, or shall know 
If the Fates befriend, or if ill befall, 
Of the world without, or of worlds at all, 

Of heaven above, or of hades below.” 








’Twas the song of a dream and the dream of a singer, 
Drawn fine in its delicate fibres of gold, 

And broken in two by the touch of a finger, 

And blown, and spent as a tale that is told. 







And alas! for his dreams and the songs he sung: 
The beasts they beset him; the tiger, awake, 
And black as the night and lithe like a snake, 

Stood out before him; the serpents they hung, 

















aed -tongued and terrible, over his head. 
He clove and he thrust with his keen, quick steel, 
He coaxed with his hand and urged with his heel, 
Till his steel was broken, and his steed lay dead. 












He toiled to the river, and he leaned intent 
To the wave, and away through the fringes of boughs, 
From the beasts that pursued; and he breathed his vows, 

For soul and body were well-nigh spent. 












His arm arched over, as do arms on seas, 
For sign, or for sound; the thin lips pressed, 
And the two hands crossed on the helpless breast: 
For there came no scund through the sweep of the trees. 








’Twas the king of rivers, and the Isles they were near; 
Yet it moved so strange, so still and so strong, 
Yet gave no sound, not even the song 
Of a sea-bird screaming defiance or fear. 











It was dark and dreadful! Wide like an ocean, 
Much like a river but more like a sea, 

Save that there was naught of the turbulent motion 

Of tides, or of winds blown back, or a-lee. 








Yea, strangely strong was the wave and slow, 
And half-way hid in the dark, deep tide 

Great turtles they paddled them to and fro, 

And away to the Isles and the opposite side. 
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Yea, stately it moved it, mile upon mile, 
Above and below and as still as the air; 
The bank made slippery here and there 

By the slushing slide of the crocodile. 


The great trees bent to the tide like slaves; 
They dipped their branches as the stream swept on, 


And then drew back, then dipped and were gone, 
Away for the seas with the resolute waves. 


The land was the tides; the shore was undone. 

It seemed as the lawless, unsatisfied seas 

Had thrust up an arm through the tangle of trees, 
And clutched at the citrons that grew in the sun; 


And clutched at the diamonds that hid in the sand, 
And laid heavy hand on the gold, and a hand 

On the redolent fruits, on the rubies-like wine, 

And the stones like the stars when the stars are divine; 


Had thrust through the rocks of the ribbed Andes; 
Had wrested and fled; and had left a waste 
And a wide way strewn in precipitate haste, 

As he bore them away to the buccaneer seas. 





THE OLIVE AND ITS 


HEN other trees of the semi- 
\ \ tropical orchard—even the fig 
and the almond—have cast their foliage, 
and their branches spread naked and 
melancholy in the air, the olive, with 
the orange and the lemon, still wears 
its leaves, and glows in as vivid a green 
beneath the lowering clouds of Decem- 
ber as in the golden days of June. 
While young, the olive-tree in its gen- 
eral appearance bears a strong resem- 
blance to the straight pond willow, but 
when it has attained its full growth, as 
at the Mission of Santa Barbara, it be- 
comes graceful and elegant; its arms, 
commencing high up in the trunk, spread 
outward and downward, and its silvery, 
aspen-like leaves and slender branches 
give play to those rifts of sunshine and 
sun-flecked shadows that artists love to 
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depict on the greensward beneath the 
groves of the “ Mount of Olives” of Je- 
rusalem. The berries of the olive-tree 
are nearly of the shape of the plum, 


though rather smaller in size. The col- 
or known as “olive-green” belongs to 
the olive only before it has ripened. 
When matured, its hue has changed to 
a deep-dark maroon. 

The olive is propagated almost entire- 
ly by cuttings taken from the sprouts 
and branches of mature trees at the 
time of pruning. The cuttings are gen- 
erally from ten to fifteen inches long and 
from half an inch to three or four inches 
thick; the thickest are the best. These 
are placed in a perpendicular position in 
a bed of good soil, six, eight, or ten 
inches apart, their tops level with the 
surface. The earth is pressed closely 
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around them, and their ends are slightly 
covered to protect them from the drying 
influence of the sun. Here they remain, 
throwing out leaves and branches, until 
April or May, when, with as little dis- 
turbance as possible of the roots, they 
are taken up, and, after being trimmed 
to a single sprout, are set out in the or- 
chard, in rows about twenty-five feet 
apart each way. The ground between 
the trees may be cultivated for several 
years, with little or no detriment to the 
young trees. When the olives are to be 
gathered, cloths are spread under the 
tree and the berries are pulled from their 
branches by hand and thrown upon the 
ground, or are beaten off with a long 
rod. If they are intended for their oil, 
they are carried to a dry room or loft 
and scattered upon the floor, or, where 
this is not convenient, a drying-frame is 
made —consisting of broad shelves one 
above another, and sliding in and out as 
the drawers of a bureau—and the ber- 
ries are spread upon the shelves. By 
this exposure to a dry, in-door atmos- 
phere, the berries ripen further, their 
watery juices are evaporated, the oil is 
released, and, when the skins have been 
broken, fows more readily under press- 
ure. A slight mold may gather upon 
the berries during the few days that they 
remain here, but not sufficient to have 
an injurious effect upon the oil, or it may 
be prevented entirely by stirring the ber- 
ries daily. 

The process of extracting the oil, as 
practiced in Santa Barbara, is simple, 
even to medizval rudeness. A large, 
broad stone-wheel is held by an arm 
from a centre- post, and, by a horse at- 
tached to this arm, is made to traverse 
a circular bed of solid stone. The ber- 
ries are thrown upon this stone bed, and 
are shoveled constantly in the line of the 
moving wheel until they are considera- 
bly macerated, but not thoroughly, nor 
until the stones are broken. This proc- 
ess finished, the pulp is wrapped in 
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coarse cloths or gunny-sacks, and placed 
under a rude, home-made screw or lever 


press. The oil and juices, as they ooze 
through the cloth or sacks, flow into a 
small tank, and, as they increase, are 
distributed into other vessels, from the 
surface of which the oil is afterwar1 
skimmed. The oil flowing from this 
first pressure is that known as “ Virgin 
oil,” and commands the highest price 
from connoisseurs of the table. With- 
out further preparation the oil is now 
ready for use, except that, in order that 
any intrusive matter may be separated 
from the body of the oil and collected at 
the bottom of the oil-cask or jar previous 
to bottling, it is set away for a time to 
rest. At the Mission of Santa Barbara, 
the oil is stored in huge antique pottery 
jars, that, ranged round the room, re- 
mind one of the celebrated scene of the 
jars in the story of “ The Forty Thieves.” 
The “second-class oil” is the result of a 
second and more thorough crushing of 
the berries, in which even the stones are 
broken, and of a subsequent subjection 
of the pulp to the press. The berries 
are sometimes submitted even to a third 
process of crushing, and, previous to 
pressure, are brought to a boiling heat 
in huge copper kettles. The oil thus 
obtained is of an inferior quality, and is 
sold for use as a lubricator and also as 
an ingredient in the manufacture of cas- 
tile and fancy toilet soaps, and for other 
purposes, for whicl. it is superior to an- 
imal oil. The residue of the berries is 
then returned to the orchard and scat- 
tered under the trees, and, possessing 
the qualities of a rich and rapid fertil- 
izer, may be said to be yielded to us again 
revivified and luscious in the richer fruit- 
age of succeeding years. 

It is common for persons to whom the 
imported olive-pickle has never been 
palatable, to become quite fond of the 
fruit grown in Santa Barbara. Nor is 
this remarkable. The difference be- 
tween the olive received from foreign 
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countries and that obtained by domestic 
culture is so marked and so strongly in 
favor of the domestic production, that 
we may be almost justified in saying 
that those wko have never eaten any 
but the imported olive do not know the 
true delicacy of the olive’s flavor. The 
difference is probably attributable to the 
respective ages of the fruit at the time 
of picking. That received from abroad 
seems to have been gathered from the 
tree while yet hard, tough, and acrid, 
and before it had developed any consid- 
erable amount of oil ; while the olive has 
attained its sweetest, most luscious con- 
dition for pickling when its color is ap- 
proaching a brownish maroon. It is 
then mellow and rich in oil, and has 
parted with a great deal of its acridity. 
There is a bitter flavor, however, asso- 
ciated with the olive in all its stages of 
growth, which is extracted previous to 
pickling, by steeping the berries for about 
five days in fresh, cold water. It is nec- 


essary that the water should be changed 
every day, and this is most conveniently 
accomplished by putting the berries in 
a cask, from which, when desired, the 
stale water can be discharged by means 


of a spigot. The process is more per- 
fect, however, if the spigot be allowed to 
remain unclosed and the cask constant- 
ly replenished by a stream of running 
water. At the end of five or six days, 
the olives are transferred to jars: con- 
taining a strong brine, and in a few 
months are ready for use. The Span- 
ish mode of pickling requires the addi- 
tion to the brine of a profusion of sliced 
onions, garlic, and Chilean peppers—a 
strong decoction of flavors, yet produ- 
cing pickles by no means unpleasant to 
the taste. 

The olive is wholesome, and is said 
to contain all the qualities necessary to 
nutrition. It is designated by the native 
Californians as being “both bread and 
meat;” and among them it is not un- 
common for persons to spend whole 
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days, sustained, and sustained well, on 
nothing more than a quart of pickled 
olives. 

Olive-culture, it is anticipated, will 
prove a lucrative business in the county 
of Santa Barbara and elsewhere on the 
southern coast of California. The labor 
required in its cultivation, compared to 
that demanded by ordinary field and 
garden farming, is trifling. The tree, at 
five years of age, returns a slight rec- 
ompense for care; and at seven an or- 
chard should afford an average yield of 
about twenty gallons of berries to a tree. 
If there are seventy trees to an acre, 
there should be obtained from it one 
thousand four hundred gallons of ber- 
ries. From twenty gallons of berries 
may be extracted three gallons of oil; 
and, if properly manufactured, olive oil 
will command $4 to $5 a gallon, at whole- 
sale. Thus, an average yield of olives, 
derived from an orchard covering one 
acre of land, will produce about $800 
worth of oil. After deducting the entire 
cost of production and manufacture, a 
net profit may be anticipated of at least 
$2 per gallon; and thus, one acre, con- 
taining seventy trees, yielding an aver- 
age of twenty gallons of berries, or the 
equivalent of three gallons of oil, each, 
will afford a surplus above all expenses 
of about $400 a year. 

Olive-culture is so simple, that any 
one of ordinary intelligence may engage 
in it. Its results are such, that any one 
may find it profitable. As a business, 
it offers the advantage that it may be 
carried on at the home; and that a man 
of culture may engage in it, and yet find 
intervals for the pursuit of other objects 
and more varied themes. I speak here 
merely with reference to olive-cudture. 
The process of manufacturing the oil is 
an entirely different business, and be- 
longs separate and apart from the culti- 
vation of the olive. In time, it will not 
be expected, as now, that each grower 
shall be manufacturer also. As soon 
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as the supply of olives in a neighbor- 
hood is sufficient to warrant the erection 
of suitable machinery for expressing the 
oil, every requisite for the purpose will 
be at hand. The olive-grower’s labors 
for the season will end with the deposit 
of his berries at the oil manufactory ; 
and, according to the custom of the 
olive districts of Europe, one-half the 
oil from his berries will subsequently be 
returned to him, ready for use and for 
market. 

The “Virgin olive oil” of California 
will, in time, altogether supersede the 
foreign oil for table use in the United 
States. The “Virgin olive oil” of Eu- 
ropean manufacture never reaches this 
country. It is reserved abroad, for the 
demand of the wealthy of Europe. That 
which is imported to this country is the 
* second-class oil,” or that obtained from 
the second crushing and pressure of the 
olives. It is inferior to the “Virgin 


oil” in delicacy and sweetness of fla- 


vor, in purity and transparency, and in 
its qualities for preservation. A large 
part of the oil sold in this country, and 
purporting to be olive oil of European 
manufacture, is the product of adultera- 
tion and imitation. It is generally man- 
ufactured in this country, and is com- 
posed principally of animal oil, though 
mustard-seed oil and other inferior veg- 
etable oils also form materials for its 
adulteration. Every housewife knows 
that olive oil purchased from the grocer, 
when exposed to a cold atmosphere, 
sometimes thickens and turns white or 
opaque in the lower part of the bottle; 
and every one familiar with the nature 
of olive oil knows that it retains its per- 
fect transparency and uniform oily con- 
sistence under any temperature. Ani- 
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mal oil condenses under the influence of 
cold; but vegetable oil does not. This 
difference has been well noted on the 
shelves of stores where the genuine and 
the adulterated oil have been ranged for 
sale, side by side. The genuine oil 
glows clear beneath the glass in all 
weathers ; the adulterated oil turns flaky 
with the cold, and the lard goes down 
with the fall of the winter’s thermome- 
ter. It is an advantage, also, of the 
genuine “ Virgin oil,” obtained by home 
manufacture, that it retains its perfect 
sweetness longer than any other oil. 
“Virgin oil” made at the Santa Barba- 
ra Mission four years ago, is to-day in 
possession of the nice delicacy of its 
first flavor when fresh from the berries. 
Santa Barbara, the locality from which 
I have derived my information, is mak- 
ing olive-culture an important feature in 
her husbandry. The character of the 
climate, and every foot of the soil of the 
valley of Santa Barbara, and of the foot- 
hills of the Santa Inez for sixty miles 
along the coast, is peculiarly adapted to 
the growth of the olive. The olive- 
trees of the valley that are approaching 
maturity are legion; and there has been 
no abatement in the annual increase of 
their numbers through the planting-sea- 
sons of several successive years. As 
yet, Santa Barbara has manufactured 
but little oil for exportation, and pre- 
pared but few pickles: her trees have 
been too young to yield any large pro- 
portion of fruit above the demands for 
local consumption. But should her or- 
chards be increased in the same ratio in 
the future that they have been during 
the last several years, Santa Barbara 
will one day be numbered among the 
celebrated olive districts of the world. 
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THE SACRILEGE, 


ERHAPS you have noticed a little 
P stone cross, in a most charming, 
but retired spot, on the northern side of 
Lone Mountain, already beginning to 
look worn and weather-stained, and usu- 
ally called, by the keepers of the ground, 
the “Stranger’s Cross,” erected by— 
no one knows who, over a body—no 
one knows whose. The inscription on 
the cross—carved in old English letters, 
so small as to escape any but very close 
observers —is the saddest ever penned 
on earth: “Sine spe””—“ without hope.” 
Every one acquainted with the history 
of Mexico under the reign of Iturbide 
will recall the name of the great bank- 
ing firm of Earl & Co., Mexico. Will- 
iam Earl possessed enormous wealth, 
and wielded almost unlimited power. 
He apparently controlled the whole com- 
merce of Mexico; possessed countless 
silver-mines, and loaned millions to the 
Government (when it suited him), mill- 
ions to the Church, millions to the plant- 
ers—but always on the best security, and 
at fabulous rates. He never forced you 
to borrow from him (if necessity did) ; 
but if you signed the fatal bond, he 
would have his pound of flesh, cottte gue 
cotite. He had formerly lived in great 
splendor; but, since the death of his 
wife, contracted his establishment, and 
lived very retired, at his country villa, 
with his infant son and only child — 
scarcely six months old—when he lost 
his life by the hands of the executioner ; 
or, rather, was shot in the public J/aza 
of Mexico, having been convicted of 
high-treason against his Serene Majes- 
ty, Iturbide First. 
Whether he was really guilty of plot- 
ting against the peace and tranquillity 
of the Government — which he made no 


secret of detesting—or whether his enor- 
mous wealth was the object of such harsh 
measures, can not now be discovered, 
as the state papers of the Mexican 
Government are utterly valueless on the 
score of veracity, even if they were not 
regularly burned — say once a month — 
by the last authority in power. At all 
events, the estate was wholly confiscat- 
ed, and the child left destitute. Fortu- 
nately for young Willie Earl, his nurse— 
wife of the parish priest—adopted him 
as her own. This priest, like most of 
his Order in Mexico, cared much more 
for his own convenience than for the 
papal bulls. Nor did he wrong his con- 
science in the least, as celibacy forms 
no part of Roman dogma, but is simply 
a matter of discipline invented by the 
Popes from motives of policy. The 
strict integrity of this Jadre had long 
been known to the wealthy banker, who 
regularly advised with him regarding cer- 
tain financial negotiations with his Grace, 
the Archbishop, and certain wealthy ab- 
bots, who had loans to raise on golden 
crucifixes and silver statues. The bank- 
er had been generous to the priest — 
though he, too, often relentlessly sent 
the plate of the superior clergy to the 
melting-pot. The priest and his wife 
became extravagantly fond of their fos- 
ter-child, and brought him upas their own 
eldest son. As he grew up, he display- 
ed extraordinary talent, and was a de- 
cided favorite with the whole circle of the 
priest’s acquaintance. Fond of horses 
and athletic exercises, the boy was al- 
lowed to spend more of his time ram- 
bling over the country in quest of amuse- 
ment than over his books—for which he 
had a decided distaste. This distressed 
his foster-parents, who hoped much from 
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his high intellectual capacity; but his 
incorrigible giddiness, his wild but good- 
natured pranks, led them, at last, to con- 
sent to his adoption of the profession of 
arms. As he wanted to be a soldier, it 
was decided to yield to his taste; and it 
was settled that a soldier he should be. 
The padre, however, was no friend to 
the existing order of public affairs: Itur- 
bide had been banished, and Anarchy 
reigned in his stead. 

Willie Earl had reached the age of 
twenty with no settlement in life beyond 
a vague purpose of a future military ca- 
reer. One day he told his foster-father 
that but one thing remained to make 
him perfectly happy. He had cleared 
the ground, and knew the realization of 
his fondest wishes now depended upon 
a mere formality. In short, he was smit- 
ten with the beauty of Sefiorita Luscin- 
da, daughter of a wealthy magnate—Don 
Antonio—whose great estate and po- 
litical influence made his name famous 
throughout the country. The young 
man’s suit had progressed so favorably 
— though all unknown to the parents of 
the young lady—that the lovers had de- 
cided that the next step would be for the 
old fadre to state the case, secure the 
license, and unite the interested parties 
in his own church without further delay. 

Alas for lovers !—things are not man- 
aged in this rude world of ours from a 
rose-colored point of view. The priest 
was evidently very much annoyed at this 
news. He saw it was time to inform 
his young ward of the real relationship 
between himself and young William — 
or, rather, of the total want of relation- 
ship —the facts of which had not been 
divulged hitherto, for the obvious reason 
of saving the boy from feeling a sense 
of dependence and misery. “I have 
not,” continued the priest, “saved any 
thing from my slender income, beyond 
what will prove a mere trifle when di- 
vided among my children, with whom 
you will share alike. Besides, let me 
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tell you that your real father — who was 
of English descent—was never on friend- 
ly terms with the proud old Don An- 
tonio. Considering our poverty, and 
the antipathy I am sure the haughty 
old man feels for the name you should 
rightfully bear, I can not think of ap- 
proaching him on the subject. My ad- 
vice to you is this: go into active serv- 
ice; win your own place in the world; 
carve out your own fortune, and then 
seek the hand of a lady in that position 
in life equal to your own. A fortune- 
hunter is a scoundrel. You would not 
merely expose me to the embarrassment 
of being insulted by a purse-proud aris- 
tocrat, who would form no better opin- 
ion of us than that we planned an attack 
upon his strong-box, but the very first 
question he would ask, is, ‘What in- 
come can you settle upon my daugh- 
ter?’ What could I answer? Is not 
the case a perfectly clear one?” 

The effect of this sound advice upon 
the impatient, but astonished ears of 
the listener, was precisely opposite to 
what had been intended by the padre. 
The young man looked upon himself as 
a victim of misfortune; and instead of 
rising above what seemed a calamitous 
position of life, sank under it, and be- 
came moody, gloomy, and despondent. 
He went, however, to Luscinda, and told 
her the exact truth, binding her to se- 
crecy, but promising that he would nev- 
er desist till he had gained his point. 
“But,” said he, “I will marry you hon- 
orably, in broad daylight, with the con- 
sent of your father and my friends. I 
have a high sense of honor, and will one 
day claim you, I hope, as an equal in 
fortune.” 

Instead of seeking a worthy field to 
rise in the world, through persevering 
industry, or the pursuit of some profita- 
ble object in life, young Earl became 
more and more depressed in mind, and 
was known to frequent company of no 
reputable position in society, in spite of 
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_the remonstrances of his foster- father, 

the good fadre. Whether instigated by 
some low associate, or of his own mo- 
tion, he conceived the plan of influencing 
Don Antonio to give him the hand of 
Dofia Luscinda in marriage, through the 
confessional, being well aware that the 
young lady’s father was not only pious, 
but bigoted, and not a little supersti- 
tious. Don Antonio was accustomed to 
perform his “Easter duties” with great 
punctuality; and that season was draw- 
ing toa close. In order to avoid the 
crowd, he usually sought the “tribunal 
of repentance” in the evening of Good 
Friday. At least, so he chose to do on 
this particular occasion, sending a writ- 
ten request to the priest to be in attend- 
ance at an hour named. The note fell 
into the hands of young Earl, who read 
it; and instantly the resolution was form- 
ed to personate the priest, and so work 
on the fears of Don Antonio to grant 
the object he had in view. The “con- 
fessional” was a dark box in one corner 
of the church, which was very rarely 
lighted, beyond the feeble, flickering 
flame of the sanctuary-lamp before the 
distant altar, quite hidden in the deep 
embrasure of the vault-like chancel of 
the sacred edifice. To make sure of the 
padre, the young man sent him on a 
distant sick call, half an hour before the 
expected arrival of Don Antonio. 

Scarcely had he assumed the priest- 
ly robes of the Father, and placed him- 
self in the confessor’s half of the con- 
fessional, when the wealthy penitent ar- 
rived. Kneeling a few moments upon 
the marble floor, he entered the box. 

“Say the ‘confteor,’” said the false 
priest, in the very tones of the true one. 

“Mea culpa! mea maxima culpa!” 
replied the penitent. 

“Go on with your confession. I will 
advise you when I have heard your sins 
disclosed.” 

“Shall I make a general confession 
this year, Father?” 
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“Yes, if you choose. 
ten your last confession.” 

“Well, to begin: I have as yet been 
unable to make restitution of that mon- 
ey.” 

“What money?” 

“Do you forget sosoon? Heretofore 
you have always borne it uppermost in 
your mind. I mean the money I bor- 
rowed and never paid to old Earl, the 
banker. God have mercy on him!” 

“How much was it?” 

“Forty thousand dollars, interest be- 
sides ; but you agreed to let me off with 
that.” 

The false confessor could hardly con- 
trol his emotions. With the utmost dif- 
ficulty, he continued : 

“You must restore that treasure to 
young Earl without delay, or I shall de- 
nounce you to him as a debtor of his 
father’s—a fact which I know outside of 
the confessional. You must, moreover, 
give the hand of your daughter to the 
young man, now your creditor for such a 
considerable amount.” 

“But, Father, you surely forget very 
strangely — your memory used to be 
better. You know I can do no such 


I have forgot- 


thing.” 


Here the sacrilegious wretch trembled 
so with emotion that he could scarcely 
restrain betraying his disguise. His 
knees trembled, his heart seemed to 
stick in his throat, and his breathing be- 
came hard like the panting of one in the 
agonies of terror. He pretended to be 
absorbed in prayer, in order to gain time 
and compose his excited nerves. An 
overwhelming curiosity induced him to 
continue his infamous researches into 
the sacred confidence of the penitent. 
Had the latter been a person of the least 
penetration, he would have discovered 
the cheat. 

“Explain the reason why not,” con- 
tinued the false priest. 

“Why, you know it was I that lodged 
the false information against the poor 
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banker. You know I denounced him as 
a traitor against the Imperial Govern- 
ment; it was I that suborned the wit- 
nesses, in order to save myself from the 
clutches of the banker, to whom I owed 
the money. He or I had to be sacri- 
ficed: so I chose to compass his ruin, in 
order to save myself. Besides the fact 
of my daughter being pledged to anoth- 
er, loving and beloved, she shall not be 
the price of blood. She can not marry 
the son of my unfortunate enemy, for it 
was J that murdered William Earl! 
Iturbide’s minions fired the bullets, but 
I was the real assassin! God have mer- 
cy on my soul.” 


The attendants of Don Antonio be- 
came impatient over their master’s seem- 
ingly interminable devotions. José, the 
coachman, remarked to a companion that 
“his old master must have a big balance 
to clear off this time, if his stay in the 
church meant any thing.” 

“Well, you know what the Jadre said 
last Sunday, that a man cou/d only com- 
mit just so many sins: then the devil 
got him sure.” 

“Well, the devil take my master if I 
wait another minute!” Scarcely had 
the servants come to this conclusion, 
when they observed the good Jadre ad- 
vancing along the street in front of the 
church, evidently arriving from a long 
walk. “Why, Father,” said José, “we 
thought you were confessing Don Anto- 
nio!” “Don Antonio? Where is he? 
In the church?” With that the priest 
and two servants entered the church—the 
former proceeding to the sacristy for a 
candle. On reaching the confessional, 
an awful sight met their astonished gaze. 
Before them on the floor lay the body of 
Don Antonio, his head on the raised plat- 
form of the confessional, and the body 
on the marble pavement. He had been 
stabbed twice through the heart with a 
small poniard, which was found lying 
near the inanimate corpse. The mus- 
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cular action of the heart had pumped 
a pool of slippery blood upon the now 
accursed spot. The alarm was given, 
but the assassins or murderers were 
never discovered, and the circumstance 
was variously interpreted by the people, 
while the dreadful end of Don Antonio 
remained the nine-days’ wonder of the 
Mexican capital, so rich in histories of 
rapine and bloodshed. Young Earl was 
not for a moment suspected of the crime. 
He displayed no signs of guilt, or the 
least emotion beyond what would have 
been naturally expected from a suitor of 
the murdered man’s daughter. That the 
murder had been committed with his 
poniard was well known by the fadre, 
but how or wherefore he could not ex- 
plain. The priest, however, respected 
his foster-son. One day young Earl and 
the Jadre were closeted in the good 
man’s study for hours. When they, at 
last, came out of the room, they were 
both in tears. The last words ever ut- 
tered between them were: 

“Go, my son, and join the army fight- 
ing for the best interests of our country. 
Lay down your life for the Republic, if 
needs be: it will be a small expiation 
for your past life. Let us never meet 
again on earth!” 

When young Earl left the abode till 
now his home, he took nothing with him 
but a sword; and his last words to his 
friend were, “ Adieu till we meet in Par- 
adise!” 

The sudden death of Don Antonio 
left his affairs in a deplorable condition ; 
and the young lady, Dofia Luscinda, nat- 
urally sought the protection of some lady 
friend, instead of remaining alone either 
at the town house or the country villa of 
her father, prostrated as she was by the 
shocking calamity which had overtaken 
her only surviving parent. Madame Itur- 
bide had long been her intimate friend, 
and to the Empress she betook herself, 
at that lady’s pressing solicitation. The 
Empress, however — beset by spies and 
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_ informers, that she well knew were con- 


spiring against her husband’s throne, in 
spite of their outward flattery— was on 
the point of flying the country. Dofia 
Luscinda decided to accompany her only 
friend, powerful enough to protect her. 
In less than a month after the tragedy 
of Good Friday, the Empress and site, 
with her family, were ex route to Phila- 
delphia, where the Iturbide family pos- 
sessed an elegant residence, and where 
they have continued to reside ever since. 
Iturbide, the Emperor, since his expul- 
sion from the Mexican throne, had the 
folly to set on foot countless intrigues to 
regain his lost empire. At last, he de- 
termined to make another vigorous effort 
to regain what he called “his crown.” 
Landing once more on Mexican soil, 
he was captured and shot by the rev- 
olutionists. Among his executioners, 
was the superior officer before whom the 
unfortunate Emperor was tried and con- 
demned to pay with the penalty of his 
life his invasion of Mexico as an arch- 
traitor. This was unusual, but the mo- 
tive is evident, when the officer’s name 
is revealed. The man so thirsting for 
the blood of the unhappy Emperor was 
—William Earl’s son. What had been 
sown now produced its fruit. The des- 
perate young man whose father had been 
so cruelly outraged, had sworn within 
himself to exact a mighty retribution 
from the authors of what he unjustly 
deemed his overwhelming woes. No 
sooner had he imbrued his hands in the 
blood of vengeance the second time than 
he, too, fell under the suspicion of the 
violent men at that time guiding the des- 
tinies of Mexico. One morning the sus- 
pected Earl was conducted to the front- 
iers and mercifully exiled from his native 
country. Instant death was the threat- 
ened penalty of ever setting foot on Mex- 
ican territory again. Escaping to the 
Sandwich Islands, he was there for 
years a “noble military attendant” of 
Kekuanoa, Governor of Oahu, till the 


cry of “Gold!” startled with its echoes 
enterprising spirits from Yerba Buena 
to Timbuctoo. Thither, too, went young 
Earl. Of his Mexican friends he heard 
nothing, and of course less, if possible, 
from Dofia Luscinda; but they in Mex- 
ico, however, knew of his every move- 
ment. The old Jadre, through means at 
his command, constantly communicated 
with the priests in Honolulu and Yerba 
Buena, and so was enabled to corre- 
spond closely with both Madame Itur- 
bide, the Empress, and her ward, Dofia 
Luscinda. Time with its noiseless foot 
was stealing by, robbing — 


** Poor pensioners on the bounty of an hour,” 


when Dofia Luscinda began to discover 
she was no longer young: would 4e ever 
come to claim her hand? He had prom- 
ised to do so; he had even written to 
her to beware of any thing that might be 
said to his disadvantage by the padre, 
her constant correspondent, and this was 
his last letter dated years before. The 
day came, at last, when the Aadre, too, 
wrote her his last letter, announcing the 
death of William Earl. Rest had come, 
at last, to that turbulent soul, and his 
ashes long reposed in the Yerba Buena 
cemetery, his grave undistinguished be- 
yond a small wooden cross, bearing the 
initials, “W. E.” Not yet ten years 
ago, the unforgotten ashes were solemn- 
ly transferred to Lone Mountain, and 
there lovingly deposited in a sequester- 
ed vale far from the beaten track of vul- 
gar sight-seers. The sad inscription 
was traced by the hand of the single 
mourner that wou/d still believe in the 
injustice of fate, that had seemingly done 
its worst to ruin the happiness of not 
only him under the lonely sod, but also 
wrecked the forsaken one, who could not 
forget the past, nor learn the ever-new 
truth that “all of life is not to live— 
all of death is not to die.” When the 
melancholy ceremony was at an end, 
who could describe the silent agonies 
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of that broken heart, as the pale- faced 
mourner turned away to seek her dis- 
tant home, desolate and alone with God 
and her own faltering heart? Sorrow 
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soon claimed her. I saw her name, not 
long since, engraven upon the narrow 
house of death. It was “LUSCINDA ix 
pace.” 
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HE present survey system of the 
United States being, with the ex- 
ception of a few slight modifications, in 
force during the greater part of a cent- 
ury, one would think that so much expe- 
rience would, by this time, have enabled 
the authorities in Washington to make 
the system, both in principle and details, 
as near perfection as possible. A syn- 
opsis of the method pursued in survey- 
ing government land will assist the read- 
er in judging whether there is still room 
for improvement. 

The public lands of the United States 
are surveyed into uniform rectangular 
tracts, called townships, six miles square, 
bounded by lines conforming to the car- 
dinal points, and containing, more or less, 
23,040 acres. The townships are sub- 
divided into thirty-six tracts, or sec- 
tions, each one mile square, and contain- 
ing, more or less, 640 acres. The sec- 
tions are numbered consecutively from 
1 to 36, beginning with number 1 at the 
north-east corner of the township and 
numbering west with the north tier of 
sections to the western boundary, thence 
east with the second tier, west with 
the third tier, and so on to section 36, 
in the south-east angle of the township. 
The annexed diagrams will show the 
manner in which townships and sections 
are subdivided ; that marked A. showing 
the subdivisions of a township, and that 
marked B. showing the subdivisions of a 
section. 

The sections are divisible into four 
equal parts called quarter-sections, con- 
taining 160 acres each; the quarter-sec- 
tions are divisible into two half- quarter 


sections of 80 acres each, or into four 
quarter- quarter sections of 40 acres 
each. These are called legal subdivis- 
ions; and they are the only divisions 
which are recognized by the Government 
in the disposal of the public lands, ex- 
cept in the case of town lots, or where 
the tracts are made fractional by being 
contiguous to rivers, lakes, private land- 
grants, etc. 
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Each block, one mile square. 
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In pre-empting, the settler may take 
up his 160 acres in a*square block, forty 
chains long and forty wide, or it may 
be eighty chains long and twenty wide, 
or he may take any four of the forty-acre 
tracts marked on diagram B., provided 
no tract is isolated from the others. All 
these subdivisions, however, are not act- 
ually surveyed and marked in the field. 
The outside boundaries of the sections 
are marked by driving stakes at every 
corner, and also one at every half-mile ; 
but when the settler desires to establish 
any line running through the section, he 
must employ a private surveyor, at his 
own cost. 

Prior to the survey of the townships, 
two principal lines are established — 
namely, a principal meridian, running 
north and south, and a base-line, run- 
ning east and west. The first step in 
proceeding to establish a meridian and 
a base-line, is, to select some prominent 
natural landmark convenient to the lo- 
cality where the surveys will soonest be 
required, for an initial, or starting-point. 
There are in California three such points, 
called respectively the Mount Diablo, 
San Bernardino, and Humboldt meridi- 
ans. The meridians are run due north 
and south, the base-lines due east and 
west, with stakes on both lines on every 
half-mile. 

Any series of townships in a tier run- 
ning north and south is denominated a 
range; and the ranges are designated by 
numbers east or west, as the case may 
be, from the governing meridian. The 
townships in each range are also num- 
bered north or south from established 
base-lines. A reference to diagram C., 
on this page, will show in a more obvi- 
ous manner how townships are designat- 
ed. Townships are said to be six miles 
square; but since the law requires that 
the north and south lines shall con- 
form to the true meridian, it is evi- 
dent, that, in consequence of the con- 
vergence of the meridians, these lines 

Vor, IX.—15. 


will continue to approach one another as 
they are extended northward, thereby 
throwing the townships out of square, 
and making each of them smaller than 
the one south of it. To correct this con- 
vergence and preserve as nearly as prac- 
ticable the square form of the townships, 
standard parallels are run every five town- 
ships, or thirty miles north and south of 
the base-line. On the standard parallels 
the full distance of six miles for each 
township is again measured; and from 
this base are surveyed fresh tiers of 
townships, the north and south lines of 
which, of course, converge like those in 
the first tier, and must be remedied in 
like manner. 


DiaGramM C,—Ta#e Survey into Townsuiprs, 
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Each block, six miles square. 


All the township-lines must be run 
from south tonorth. After running due 
north for thirty miles, the surveyor 
meets the standard parallel, which is 
usually surveyed before the township- 
lines. All his stakes must be half a 
mile apart, and any excess or deficiency 
in his measurement must be thrown into 
the northern half-mile. Suppose the 
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surveyor to start from number 1 on 
diagram C. After running north six 
miles, that point, which we shall des- 
ignate as number 2, is established as 
the corner of four townships. From 
number 2 he runs a “random” line 
east, which should intersect the merid- 
ian at number 3—the township corner 
previously established. The officials in 
the Department of Land do not place 
a very high estimate on the accuracy of 
the surveyor, since they allow him for 
errors a margin of three chains and fifty 
links, or seventy-seven yards. In oth- 
er words, it is only where the line run- 
ning from 2 to 3 falls short or overruns 
its true length by three chains and fifty 
links, or intersects the meridian three 
chains and fifty links north or south 
of number 3, that the surveyor has to 
go back to the starting-point and re- 
survey his work. If the “random” line 
intersect the meridian within three chains 
and fifty links of number 3, the sur- 
veyor measures the distance from the 
point of intersection to the established 
corner, and then calculates a bearing 
that will run a true line back to num- 
ber 2, the point from which the random 
line started. He then measures west- 
ward to number 2, putting in permanent 
stakes at every half-mile, and throw- 
ing the excess or deficiency into the 
western half-mile. In this manner all 
the townships in that tier are surveyed, 
and then the surveyor returns to the 
base-line and begins the next tier. In 
surveying this he closes on the perma- 
nent corners established on the western 
boundary of the last tier, in the same way 
that he closed upon those on the east 
boundary of the township. 

In subdividing the land into sections, 
the same principle is followed. Let us 
suppose the surveyor to begin at num- 
ber 1, diagram A. From number 1 he 
runs north forty chains, where he es- 
tablishes the quarter-section corner; he 
runs north forty chains farther to num- 
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ber 2, where he establishes a* section- 
corner common to» sections 25, 26, 35, 
and 36. From number 2 he runs a 
random line east to number 3, and if 
the township-line is intersected exact- 
ly at the section-corner thereon, the 
random is established as the true line; 
but if the random line strike the boun- 
dary either north or south of the section- 
corner, the distance of the point of in- 
tersection from said corner is measured, 
and a course calculated that will run a 
true line from the corner back to num- 
ber 2. This line is marked, and the 
permanent quarter-section corner is es- 
tablished at a point equally distant from 
the two section-corners. Here again 
the surveyor is allowed a large margin 
for errors. The east-and-west bounda- 
ry-lines of the sections are to be within 
twenty-two yards of the actual distance 
established on the south boundary -line 
of the township for the width of said tier 
of sections. He may, therefore, have 
one line twenty-two yards more and the 
other twenty-two yards less than the es- 
tablished length; or one of two lines, 
each intended to be a mile, may be for- 
ty-four yards longer than the other. A 
flag - man, accustomed to his work, can, 
on level ground, step a mile with more 
accuracy than this. 

The land is surveyed by deputy sur- 
veyors, under contract with the Survey- 
or- General, to whom alone the giving 
out of these contracts is left, and to 
whom al! applications for work as Gov- 
ernment surveyors should be made. He 
can award the contract to whom he 
pleases. There is no such thing as ad- 
vertising for tenders for the doing of the 
work, and granting it to him who does it 
cheapest. The prices in California are 
the same in all parts of the State: name- 
ly, $15 per mile for meridian and base- 
lines, $12 per mile for township-lines, 
and $ro per mile for section-lines. The 
prices are the same whether the ground 
be hilly or level, open or covered with 
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. timber and brush. Every surveyor must 
keep notes of his work. These field- 
notes are the official records of the 
boundaries of the public land. They 
afford the elements from which the maps 
in the Surveyor-General’s office are con- 
structed ; and must contain descriptions 
of the soil, surface, minerals, timber, nat- 
ural curiosities, or any other information 
the surveyor may consider useful. When 
the work is completed, the field-notes are 
sent to the Surveyor-General’s office, 
where maps and transcripts are prepar- 
ed and transmitted to the General Land 
office. The surveyor is not paid for his 
work until the transcripts and maps are 
examined and approved of at Washing- 
ton; and the time that afterward elapses 
before he is paid depends, to some ex- 
tent, on his influence with the Govern- 
ment officials. 

Another peculiarity in the system, is, 
that the deputy who surveys the town- 
ship-lines is not allowed to survey the 
section-lines. This is done so that the 
work of one deputy may be a check on 
that of another. This, in theory, is very 
good ; but we shall see, further on, if the 
end in view could not be more econom- 
ically obtained. 

It is difficult to ascertain by what rules 
Surveyors-General are governed in caus- 
ing one part of the State to be surveyed 
before another. It can not be because 
the great demand for land in a certain 
locality renders a survey there more nec- 
essary, for we have instances where the 
land has been surveyed for many years 
without any of it being pre-empted; while, 
on the other hand, settlers have occupied 
and cultivated land for ten or twelve years 
without being able to get it surveyed. 
In many cases, indeed, the settlers have 
found it expedient to take advantage of 
a law which allows them to have the 
land surveyed at once, but at their own 
expense. They ascertain from the Sur- 
veyor-General the estimated cost of the 
survey, and when they deposit that sum 
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in his hands he sends a deputy to per 
form the work. The money is not re- 
funded to them; neither does the fact 
of their paying for the survey give them 
any legal claim to the land. They must 
be on the alert, and as soon after survey 
as the land is open to pre-emption, file 
their claims. If we did not know Sur- 
veyors-General to be the very pink of 
honesty and incorruptibility, we should 
suppose them to be guided in their se- 
lection of the townships to be surveyed 
by the solicitations of some favorite dep- 
uty who found it more profitable and 
convenient to survey a certain locality 
rather than another; or by the persua- 
sive arguments of some shrewd land- 
grabber, who knows that the land, when 
only of medium quality and in a remote 
district, would, after survey, be more 
likely to fall into his clutches than if the 
soil were better, and more accessibly 
situated. Good land, though unsurvey- 
ed, will be taken up by settlers in pref- 
erence to land a little poorer, though 
subdivided into quarter- sections; and, 
in the course of some time, the inferior 
soil would become open to private entry 
—that is, to the monopolist. 

This is a statement as brief as possi 
ble of the present method of surveying 
government land. It contains the princi- 
ples and some, but not all, of the details 
of the system. Indeed, many of the de- 
tailed instructions are of such a nature 
as would lead one to believe that the 
authorities from whom they emanated 
gave those to whom they were issued 
but little credit for either theoretical 
knowledge or practical experience. 

The most glaring absurdity that strikes 
one in examining the survey system, is, 
the uniformity in the price paid for do- 
ing the work. If, in one place, $10 per 
mile is only sufficient to pay the survey- 
or a fair remuneration for his services, 
in other places that sum will be wholly 
inadequate. What would be thought of 
a railroad company, which, in building a 
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line of railroad from one end of the State 
to the other, over ground possessing ev- 
ery variety of surface, let their work to 
different contractors at the same price 
per mile? There is just as much differ- 
ence, proportionately, in the cost of sur- 
veying different kinds of land as there is 
in building a railroad over different kinds 
of country; and, while it is true that if a 
mile of railroad in one part of the State 
will cost $20,000, a mile in another part 
will cost $100,000, it is equally true that 
if a mile of surveying costs $10 in one 
place, it will cost $50 in another. 

While the instructions as to how the 
deputy surveyor shall do the work are 
so minute, it is a pity that no steps are 
taken to see that these instructions be 
carried out. The surveyor goes into a 
remote district, and afterward, on his 
own affidavit— supported, it is true, by 
the testimony of some of his assistants, 
who are incapable of passing judgment 
on the matter—receives payment for his 
work, If there be one person more than 
another looked upon as unwilling to per- 
form his contract in good faith, it is the 
Government contractor. All over the 
world, men that would not cheat a pri- 
vate individual out of a cent have not the 
slightest compunction in swindling the 
Government to any amount possible. 
Few persons have a better opportunity 
of avoiding the fulfillment of their con- 
tract than the Government surveyor. 
He might only ride over the ground, and, 
from his observations, compile a field- 
book containing notes of hundreds of 
miles of fictitious survey; and neither 
the officials in San Francisco nor in 
Washington could detect any thing in 
it to lead them to suspect that the work 
was not faithfully performed. Nor is 
there any probability that the hope of 
being retained if the work is well done, 
or that the fear of having his services 
dispensed with if it is not well done, 
would induce the surveyor to perform 
his contract with accuracy. The proba- 
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bility is, that, before any thing is known 
of the merits or defects of his work, the 
authorities in Washington will have ap- 
pointed a new Surveyor- General, who 
would bestow the office of deputy on his 
own friends and political supporters. 

That a given lot of land should con- 
tain a few acres more or less than is rep- 
resented, is not, where land is as cheap 
and as plentiful as it is here, of any great 
importance. But it is of the utmost im- 
portance that the marking be weil done, 
so that the settler may have no difficulty 
in tracing out his boundary-lines long 
after the land has been surveyed. This 
we know is not done; and he who be- 
lieves that it will be done under the 
present system is credulous in the ex-- 
treme. 

In such places as the Sacramento, San 
Joaquin, and Tulare valleys, no very se- 
rious objection could be offered to the 
running of the boundary-lines of the 
farms in the direction of the cardinal 
points; though there is no reason why 
the boundary of a field, any more than 
the streets of a city, should run north 
and south, and east and west. In the 
greater part of the land to be still sur- 
veyed, the circumstances are quite dif- 
ferent. Open plains, like those men- 
tioned, offer few impediments to the 
construction of roads in any direction; 
and hence in such places the roads are 
straight and parallel to the section-lines. 
In the land remaining to be surveyed, 
the roads must take a winding course; 
and any system of survey that does not 
make a provision for roads and give ev- 
ery farm a frontage to one, is a failure. 
The line of the section boundary is open 
to all; but, in a hilly country, this route 
is often impassable, and many a settler 
is wholly at the mercy of his neighbors 
for the means of ingress to and egress 
from his farm until he petitions the su- 
pervisors of the county, and thus gets a 
road opened through the land adjoining 
his own. 
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Under the present system, the land is 
surveyed three times. The first, done 
by the Federal Government, is perhaps 
the cheapest of the three. The second 
is made by the individual, when he wants 
to fence his land. As the marks of the 
deputy suryeyor soon become obliterat- 
ed (that is, on the supposition that the 
marks were made at all), the settler must 
employ a private surveyor to trace out 
his boundary-lines. This surveyor will 
have to survey not only the boundary- 
lines of the settler’s quarter-section, but, 
in all probability, some miles on either 
side of it, to find an initial-point ; conse- 
quently, this survey will cost more than 
the first. The third survey is made by 


the county. The settlers, finding that 
they can go nowhere by following the 
section-lines, petition the supervisors to 
have a road opened. There will always 
be people that will naturally object to 
have a road running through their land, 
and cutting their farms into two subdi- 


visions. These men use their influence 
with the supervisors, and the opening of 
the road is deferred from time to time. 
At length, increased traffic and the im- 
perative demands of the public render 
further delay inexpedient, and the road 
is at last thrown open. The land by this 
time has increased considerably in value. 
It may be necessary to take the road 
through a tract highly improved—say an 
orchard or a vineyard—and therefore the 
county must pay the owner a large price 
for the land required. This, with the 
cost of surveying the road, arbitration, 
and putting up fences, makes the last 
often the dearest survey of the three. 
In June, 1871, there were in Califor- 
nia 34,000,000 acres surveyed, and un- 
surveyed about 87,000,000 acres, or near- 
ly 136,000 sections of 640 acres each. 
As only the outside of the sections is 
surveyed, there would be in each section 
two lineal miles of surveying, costing 
$20 for field-work alone. If all the land 
were subdivided into sections, the field- 
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work, at this rate, without taking into 
consideration meandering surveys along 
creeks, rivers, and swamps, would cost 
$2,720,000. Office- work and meander- 
ing surveys would swell this sum to a 
much larger amount. With so much 
work to be done, and with such a de- 
mand, both present and prospective, for 
land, it is necessary to initiate some sys- 
tem that would give more satisfaction 
than the present one. 

The first step would be to portion the 
State into land districts, and in each dis- 
trict appoint two or three commission- 
ers. The commissioners should be old 
residents of the districts for which they 
are appointed, so as to be familiar with 
the quality of the soil and the nature of 
the surface. Upon receiving their ap- 
pointments, they should go over the 
land, and, according to its quality, de- 
termine the size of the lots into which 
it should be divided. There are many 
parts of the State in which it would take 
several acres to feed a sheep. It would 
be useless to subdivide such land into 
blocks of less than a few thousand acres 
each. A tract of land fit only for graz- 
ing purposes would be scarcely consid- 
ered adequate to the support of a fam- 
ily in California, unless it were able to 
afford pasturage to a thousand sheep. 
The commissioners need not wait to 
classify all the land; but as soon as 
they have determined on the size of the 
lots in a portion of it, call for tenders 
for surveying it—the contract to be let, 
as usual in such cases, to the lowest 
bidder. There should be some provis- 
ion made for inspecting the work. It 
would not cost much to examine the 
survey after it is made. One line, run 
through a tract several miles square, 
would enable the inspector to form a 
pretty correct opinion with regard to the 
work. The mere fact of their work be- 
ing inspected at all, would induce the 
contract-surveyors to be more careful 
than they would otherwise. 
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The plan of surveying the State into 
townships might be still followed; but the 
subdividing of the townships into square 
tracts, with boundaries agreeing with 
the cardinal points, should be discard- 
ed, at the discretion of the commission- 
ers. As has been said, much of the 
land unsurveyed is hilly or mountain- 
ous; and almost all the remainder con- 
sists of long, narrow valleys, from a few 
chains to a mile wide.* A glance at one 
of these valleys will show the most ob- 
tuse, that, no matter where the settlers’ 
houses are built, the road must run 
through the centre of the valley, and 
wind about, if the valley is a narrow one. 
Survey the land in the usual manner, 
and afterward, when a road is built by the 
county, the farmer finds that his quar- 
ter-section, which he expected to have 
in one square block, is divided into two 
or three irregular-shaped pieces, some 
at one side of the road and some at the 
other. There can be no reason why, in 
such a place, the road is not laid out at 
the time the land is surveyed. It would 
save trouble, expense, and lawsuits, and 
give the settler his farm in a more com- 
pact shape than does the present sys- 
tem. Again: in many instances, all the 
water in a tract four or five miles square 
is to be found on one quarter- section. 
He who obtains this can monopolize the 
whole. Instead of throwing all the wa- 
ter into one quarter-section (which is 
likely to happen at any time under the 
present system) as many farms as possi- 
ble should have a frontage to it. Where 
the land consists of narrow, fertile val- 
leys, a quarter of a mile or so in width, 
with a background of broken country fit 
only for grazing purposes, it should be 
subdivided so as to give each farm a por- 
tion of agricultural and a portion of graz- 
ing land. The present system makes 
no provision for any thing of this kind; 
though we know that a man can do 
much better by cultivating some, and 
keeping stock on the remainder of his 
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land, than if he confined himself exclu- 
sively to grazing or agriculture. 

Some such system as the one here 
sketched has also the advantage of be- 
ing cheaper than the one now in use. 
There will be hundreds of competitors 
ready to tender for the surveying. If it 
can be done under the present system 
for $10 per mile, under a more judicious 
one, it is not too much to say, it could 
be done for $5. The work should be 
let in large contracts. Under the patch- 
work system now pursued, the length of 
time spent by the surveyor in going to 
the part of the State where the work is 
situated, in hunting out the old survey- 
marks, previous to finding a starting- 
point, and in returning home after his 
survey is finished, is often greater than 
the time spent in surveying the land. 
If a township is required to be surveyed, 
two deputies must be sent to do the 
work. The first one is sent to survey 
the township-line, and the second, to 
survey the section-lines, and to see if 
his predecessor did his work accurately. 
The work of the last surveyor, of course, 
is not inspected at all. 

A well-equipped survey party will con- 
sist of the surveyor, two flag-men, two 
chain-men, one cook, and one teamster. 
The usual price paid to surveyors on rail- 
roads and canals in California is about 
$100 per month and board. Any num- 
ber required could be obtained for this 
salary. Surveyors acting as chief-engi- 
neers of railroads often get from $200 
to $400 per month. Such positions, 
however, are not very numerous; and 
men capable of filling them are often 
working for $100 per month. An or- 
dinary surveyor, required to subdivide 
land, does not stand in need of the skill 
and experience of a railroad engineer, 
neither could he expect to receive so 
large a salary. This salary of $100 per 
month, paid by the great railroad com- 
panies, stops.whenever the work stops ; 
and it is very seldom that any engineer 
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engaged in field- work receives pay for 
more than ten months yearly. Flag- 
men and chain-men can be engaged for 
$40 per month and board. The team- 
ster would be required to carry provis- 
ions to the party, and to remove the 
camp from time to time. The bedding, 
clothing, and a few weeks’ provisions 
for seven or eight men would not make 
a very heavy load, and could be easily 
removed by a team of horses. The 
price of board for each of the party, 
since they buy their own provisions and 
cook them in the camp, would not amount 
to more than $10 per month. In calcu- 
lating the expense of this party, we shall 
be more liberal than the railway com- 
panies, and allow not only a larger sala- 
ry, but payment by the year, whether 
wet or dry. Let us say $150 per month 


for the surveyor, and $60 per month for 
the cook and each of the field hands. 
As their board would not cost over $10 
per month, these prices are higher than 


could be obtained elsewhere by either 
the surveyor or his assistants. A team- 
ster with his wagon and horses can be 
hired for $4 per working-day — probably 
for less, as the work is light, and the 
horses could live on grass most of the 
time. At this estimate, the total ex- 
pense of the party would be $554 per 
month, or $6,648 yearly. 

Though paying by the year, we shall 
assume that the party can not be at work 
all the time. Let us suppose that a 
month is lost every year on account of 
rainy weather. This is a liberal esti- 
mate for the climate of California. In 
fact, the farmers only in very few years 
lose so much time during the plowing 
season. This is the only time that rain 
falls; and, as the surveyor could work 
many days on which the softness of the 
ground would compel the farmer to re- 
mairt idle, he would not be likely to lose 
amonth. In each month there are, on 
an average, twenty-six working- days. 
Let us also suppose that in each month 
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one day is lost in shifting camp, correct- 
ing accidental mistakes in work, etc., 
and we have a total of 275 working-days 
in every year. A competent surveyor, 
with the assistants provided for in this 
estimate, could, unless the ground is ex- 
tremely rough, survey a line six miles in 
length daily. On level, or slightly un- 
dulating land, he could do ten or twelve 
miles. Any one having any experience 
in this kind of work knows very well, 
that in open ground two chain-men will 
chain a mile an hour, and do it with a 
much greater degree of accuracy than is 
required by the United States Govern- 
ment. Say six miles daily, and we have 
1,650 miles of survey completed, at a 
cost of $6,448. At the present prices, 
and under the present system, this work 
would cost $16,500 in currency, or $14,- 
850 in gold. 

The pian here recommended would, 
to be successful, render it necessary, on 
the part of the Government, to exercise 
good judgment and good faith in appoint- 
ing the commissioners. These should 
be workers ; and should be appointed to 
subserve the interests of the State—not, 
as is usual in such cases, to obtain their 
influence at the next election. One of 
them, at least, should be a practical sur- 
veyor. His experience would be valua- 
ble, in aiding the commissioners to form 
an estimate of the cost of completing a 
survey; and he could also inspect the 
work when it was finished. The com- 
missioners could be obtained for the 
same rate of salary allowed to the sur- 
veyors ; or, as they would have to travel 
about occasionally, say $2,000 a year for 
each of them. Three commissioners, 
who understood their business, could 
classify the land and inspect the work 
as fast as half a dozen survey parties 
could survey it. This would add about 
another thousand dollars to the expense 
of each survey party. Hence, if the land 
is surveyed under the contract system, 
we can have it done, and inspected —so 
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as to make sure of its being accurate 
—for less than half the price it now 


costs. 


When a private individual subdivides 
his land previous to sale, is he satisfied 
with suspending a map of it in his of- 
fice? No; he gets this map lithograph- 
ed, and copies are freely distributed to 
The Government should 
The commis- 


the public. 


act in the same manner. 
sioners —though each body would have 
an office in its own district—should have 












a central office, where the lithographers 


would be at work. As much as possi- 
ble of the surveyors’ notes should be 


lithographed. A glance at the litho- 


graph would inform the settler of the 
quality of the soil, the facility fot build- 
ing and fencing, the distance to markets 
and railway stations. 
settler, who wishes to learn the quality 
of the soil in any locality, must visit the 
land personally. He can, it is true, ob- 


At present, the 


tain transcripts of the surveyors’ notes 
by paying for them; but this is too ex- 
pensive to be followed to any extent. 
Lithographs could be made to convey so 


much valuable information to the public 


that the number sold would, in all prob- 
ability, pay for the work of printing them. 
A lithograph of a whole township need 


not cost as much as is now paid fora 
transcript of the surveyor’s notes of a 
single quarter-section. 
could also be made the means of dis- 
seminating a vast amount of information 
abroad. Some should be prepared espe- 
cially for this purpose. 
containing the surveyors’ notes and an 
abstract of the pre-emption law, would, if 


The lithographs 


A lithograph, 


placed in any city in Europe where the 
public could have access to it, have thou- 


sands of readers. 


Doubtless, there remain to be survey- 
ed in California vast quantities of land 
that can not be surveyed for even $10 


per lineal mile. 


That the plan here rec- 


ommended will allow of its being done 
cheaper than it could be under the pres- 
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ent system, will appear obvious to any 
one, for the following reasons: 

First, the work is let in large con- 
tracts. The advantages of this over the 
patchwork system now pursued have al- 
ready been presented. Second, the sur- 
veyor is not hampered by useless man- 
dates and restrictions. He must be al- 
lowed to run the section-lines south as 
well as north; and, if he finds it more 
convenient, to survey the northern be- 
fore the eastern boundary-line. Being 
compelled to begin the survey of every 
section at its south-eastern corner, ne- 
cessitates much lost time. Let us sup- 
pose that the surveyor has finished the 
survey of a tier of sections, from the 
south-east corner of section 35 to the 
north-east corner of section 2. If he 
follows his instructions, he must return 
on the surveyed line, and proceed to the 
south-east corner of section 34, pre- 
viously to resuming his survey. Un- 
less he is too ignorant to calculate the 
convergence of the meridians per mile, 
at any given latitude, there is no reason 
why he should not save himself a seven- 
mile walk. Third, the placing of the 
section-lines a mile apart, and in the 
direction of the cardinal points, often 
causes much useless labor. The bound- 
ary of any section may come in a place 
where dense brush, steep ravines, or pre- 
cipitous rocks would render the survey 
impracticable; while a line a few chains 
east or west of it would offer no impedi- 
ments. 

The authorities in Washington have 
always doled out, in a penurious man- 
ner, the money for carrying on the 
public surveys. But if the field- work 
can be done without drawing a dollar 
from the United States Treasury, the 
Government can have no objection to 
the carrying on of the work on a scale 
so extensive that it would be completed 
in a few years. This can be done by 
allowing the commissioners, surveyors, 
and field assistants to take their pay- 
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ment in land, say at a price of $5 per 
acre. As they would have an opportu- 
nity of seeing all the land and picking 
the best of it, they would be quite will- 
ing to pay this price. Under these cir- 
cumstances, many would, perhaps, think 
the price too small. The price per*acre 
for the land would not be a matter of 
any importance. If it were less than the 
land is worth, surveyors, of course, would 
know it, and put in tenders for work ac- 
cordingly. Neither would there be any 
danger that, by this system, vast quanti- 
ties of land would fall into the hands of 
one. Each of the surveyors would re- 
ceive for a year’s work a farm of only 
moderate size. According to the judg- 
ment exercised in obtaining his contract 
and performing his work, he might ex- 
pect to own from two hundred to five 
hundred acres of land at the end of the 
year. The assistants would obtain, in 
the same time, about a quarter- section 
each. In this way, the survey of a sec- 
tion would cost the Government only 
two acres of land. Under the present 
system, inaccurately and carelessly as 
the work is done, the survey of each sec- 
tion costs thirteen and one-half acres. 
The cheapness of this plan is neither 
its only, nor its greatest recommendation. 
The immediate marking out of the bound- 
aries of the various Spanish grants is a 
subject of far more importance to the 
community than is the sum of money 
the work would cost under the most 
bungling system of survey. The title 
to hundreds of thousands of acres of 
good land is still in a state of uncertain- 
ty, and must remain so until the land is 
surveyed. The evils arising from this 
state of things are numerous. In a pre- 
vious article, we said that it would have 
been better for all concerned, if the 
United States Government had issued a 
patent for every grant, without further in- 
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vestigation, twenty years ago. Ofcourse, 
we referred to the claims that were pre- 
sented before the Board of Land Com- 
missioners that met in 1851. After a 
more careful observation of the facts, 
we repeat the assertion, with a firmer 
conviction of its correctness. If the 
land had been given, at that time, to 
the claimants, they would have sold it 
to settlers, and thus prevented many 
thousands from leaving the State. We 
find that many of the original claimants 
are to-day beggars — beggared by the 
litigation which arose from their claim- 
ing Spanish grants. Patents have been, 
or will be, received for most.of the grants 
—not, however, by the original claim- 
ants, buf! by the lawyers they engaged to 
represent them in court. Hence, the 
Government might as well have granted 
the patents first as last, and saved so 
much litigation. Another phase of the 
evil is exhibited in the disputes that 
arise between the grant- owner and the 
settler. Probably there is not an un- 
patented grant in the southern counties 
that has not been “jumped” many times. 
The slightest rumor that the land be- 
longs to Government is enough to send 
the settler off on a wild-goose chase. 
His common sense tells him that his 
chances are small; but delusive Hope 
whispers that his fortune is made if he 
only succeed. It is likea lottery. The 
land they are “jumping” is often worth 
from $50 to $100 per acre; and we need 
not be surprised if the man who has no 
land of his own, risks a good deal to 
obtain a quarter-section of it. One or 
two failures are not enough to satisfy 
him. If he has already wasted a season 
in “jumping” land in Monterey County, 
this will not prevent him from wasting 
another in Los Angeles, and still another 
elsewhere. It can be prevented only by 
having the land surveyed and patented. 
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HE Exhibition of the Royal Acad- 

emy of Arts (the one hundred and 
fourth) opened, as usual, on the first Mon- 
day of May—that is, to the general or 
one-shilling-paying public. On the pre- 
ceding Saturday was the private view, 
the occasion on which the friends of the 
academicians, the art-dealers, and the 
best-known patrons and buyers of pict- 
ures, are invited by special card to view 
the collection, and on which auspicious 
day the majority of the works of art get 
the red star affixed to them—the sign of 
their being sold and disposed of. But 
so far back as Wednesday, the art-crit- 
ics of the leading English journals were 
favored with a quiet inspection of the 
works submitted to criticism; Thursday 
was set apart for royalty; and on the 
evening of the private view-day, the an- 
nual banquet of the Academy took place, 
at which were gathered a distinguished 
crowd of men famous in art and letters: 
nobles, bishops, judges, and a numerous 
delegation of the Cabinet. Gladstone 
made the speech of the evening—a 
graceful, scholarly oration, and with as 
much originality as the rather thread- 
bare topic of the beneficent influences of 
art would admit of. The Academy is 
an institution especially patronized by 
rank and fashion, and consequently the 
great mass of middle-class people follow 
dutifully in its wake. But no doubt many 
an honest British pater familias has a 
secret dread of the weary round of pict- 
ure-seeing, which his womankind impels 
him reluctantly to perform during the 
early part of the season. The ladies 
come to see and to be seen. They are 
impulsive, but not very discriminating 
critics, and are suspected to take more 
interest in the painters than in their 


pictires, and to divide their attention at 
the Academy between the spectators and 
the works of art on the wall—at least, 
Mr. Punch insinuates this in his car- 
toon representing three young ladies re- 
monstrating with their papa, who has 
brought them to the Academy at the 
early hour of noon, thus: “I told you, 
papa, there would be nobody here, only 
these horrid pictures.” Some determin- 
ed picture-haters (“art he loathed, with 
a guardsman’s loathing,” as Mr. Punch 
has it in one of his prize novels) manage 
to keep away, say to July, but the press- 
ure of fashion and custom is too severe, 
and, sooner or later, every body makes 
his or her appearance at Burlington 
House. 

As the standing topic of conversation 
at dinners are the Academy and the pict- 
ures, the man of fashion and diner-out 
can not afford to be ignorant of a sub- 
ject of which every body is bound to 
talk, wisely or foolishly, as the case may 
be. Then there is the attraction of a 
crush of well-dressed people. For two 
months, at least, it is the big afternoon 
gathering of London society. You not 
only meet people you like to meet, but 
those you-must meet, yet wish not to 
meet oftener than you can. “Glad to 
see you; we are sure to meet you in the 
Academy,” is so convenient when a coun- 
try cousin or unfashionable acquaintance 
—come to town for a week’s holiday — 
chances to meet you in the street, and 
harasses your soul with a piteous look 
of entreaty for an invitation. 

The galleries open at 8 A.M., but the 
fashionable world is a very late riser, 
and if you can manage to get down at 
that unearthly period of the day, you 
may indeed, for a couple of hours, at 
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least, have the galleries all to yourself, 
and have the opportunity of studying the 
pictures at leisure, without having your 
attention distracted by the number of 
pretty faces at your elbows, or your 
temper ruffled by the angry looks of 
dowagers, on whose train you have step- 
ped, or by having your own toes trod 
upon. “At nine, or thereabout, a stray 
art-critic may be seen, here and there, 
scrutinizing the pictures with a knowing 
look, and jotting down notes occasional- 
ly in his catalogue, or pumping some 
wandering artist or connoisseur for an- 
ecdotes of the studio or gossip about the 
artists, to serve as a garnish for his fourth 
or fifth notice of the Academy in the next 
morning’s paper. In May, art and pie- 
ty.go together, and toward noon a good- 
ly number of white chokers and round 
hats tell of May meetings in Exeter 
Hall. A view of the Academy pictures 
n the forenoon is considered a high- 
ly proper and graceful introduction to 


the religious exercises later in the day. 
After noon the clerical element disap- 
pears, and the world begins to set in in 
a steady stream, which presently fills the 
rooms, and, when the weather is at all 
favorable, to overflowing. After 5 P.M. 
ahe stream ebbs rapidly away to its drive 


in the park or its dinner and tea. The 
doors are not closed until half-past eight 
o'clock. The gas is lighted at seven, 
although it is broad daylight, and will 
be so for another hour and a half. The 
evening visitors are, of course, the peo- 
ple who can not spare the time during 
the day. They do not belong to the 
world of rank and fashion, but are most- 
ly intelligent working-men, who, after 
their hard day’s work, snatch an hour 
or two from their scanty leisure to feast 
their eyes with the glory and beauty 
around them—splendors which, one 
would think, would contrast too pain- 
fully with the mean appointments and 
dull, hopeless routine of their daily life. 

The Exhibition of 1872 comprises 
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about 1,200 oil-paintings and some 700 
works in water-colors, engraving, and 
sculpture. About three thousand con- 
tributions were rejected. It can not fail 
that some injustice is occasionally done, 
but it is generally conceded that the 
committee of acceptation exercise their 
arduous and ungrateful task with com- 
mendable fairness, as certainly a great 
many pictures would seem to indicate a 
great deal of good-nature on the part of 
the hanging committee. The honorary 
foreign academicians do not seem to val- 
ue the distinction conferred upon them 
at a very high rate. None of Gerome’s 
superbly drawn and richly colored East- 
ern figures glow from the walls, nor does 
Meissonier exhibit any of his gens of 
cabinet pictures to excite the envy and 
despair of the native artists. Gillait, the 
Belgian painter, is the only foreign acad- 
emician who sends a contribution this 
year. He has two companion-pictures, 
“La Paix” and “La Guerre,” the last 
representing a mother and her two chil- 
dren lying dead on the threshold of their 
ruined home—a painful and ghastly sub- 
ject, but not in the awful sense of a for- 
mer and famous picture of his—Counts 
Egmontand Horn lying in state, their sev- 
ered heads arranged upon their pillows, 
surrounded by sorrowing friends. The 
pictures compare unfavorably with Land- 
seer’s famous “ Peace and War,” so well 
known in the engraving. 

Among the several foreign artists dom- 
iciled in England, Alma Tadema and 
Israels hold a high rank, and are con- 
spicuous exhibitors this year. In the 
“ Mummy—Roman Period,” by the for- 
mer artist, we have a picture painted 
very much as an ancient Egyptian artist 
of the period might have done it. The 
strange, labyrinthine hieroglyphs, gilded 
and painted in various hues on the mum- 
my case, and the complex detail of the 
Egyptian interior, are a marvel of work- 
manship, but all presented under a broad, 
diffusive light, which leaves nothing of 
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the gloom and mystery that might seem 
appropriate to the subject—that of the 
last rites being paid to the inhabitant in 
the mummy case, previous to its being 
consigned to the tomb. Israels has a 
picture of an old fisherman showing 
some brightly painted tin- soldiers to a 
little child, fastened in a rough chair 
made of an old barrel. It is a powerful 
work in a strong impasto. The depth 
and color are strong and rich. 

The Exhibition is considered an av- 
erage good one—that is to say, the acad- 
emicians and leading contributors sus- 
tain well the reputation in which they 
are held by the art-world of England. 
A noted exception to this are the two 
landscapes by Millais, which it puzzles 
one to believe are from the same hand 
that painted the sad and solemn “Chill 
October,” which drew such universal at- 
tention at last year’s Exhibition. His 


“Flowing to the Sea” and “ Flowing to 


the River” are two of the queerest com- 
positions I have ever seen by an artist 
of reputation. In the latter, a broad 
river divides the canvas in two: the up- 
per half, some dull fields, intersected 
with stone-walls, a few distant trees, 
and a flat, uninteresting sky; in the 
foreground, a piece of level ground with 
the corners of a blank wall, near which 
is seated a vacuous lassie in confabula- 
tion with a huge Scotch soldier in kilt 
and white gaiters and red jacket; far- 
ther to the left, stands another High- 
lander, in the same regimeptals, looking 
vacantly at the flowing river, and be- 
tween them, moored to the shore, a pea- 
green boat—to judge by the perspective 
—hardly capable of holding the head- 
gear and towering plumes of the two sol- 
diers. “Flowing to the River” is a con- 
fused representation of a mill-race whirl- 
ing thrpugh a wilderness of weeds and 
brush to the river. A very fashionable 
fisherman is tempting the wary trout, 
and the background is a bewildering ka- 
leidoscope of color, a mass of trees and 
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bushes, without any depth and distance. 
The whole has, indeed, a very summery 
aspect, and there is a great deal of sun 
in it; but asa picture it must be consid- 
ered a failure, in spite of its being the 
work of the great John Everett Millais, 
who, like Homer, is occasionally caught 
napping. But there must be something 
in these two landscapes which ordinary 
observers fail to see, as Agnew, the 
great Birmingham dealer, has purchas- 
ed them at 1,000 guineas apiece. The 
artist’s queer signature in the corner—a 
black-letter M transfixed with an L—is, 
however, of magic potency, and Mr. Ag- 
new will probably not have the pictures 
long on his hands. Any vagary of Mil- 
lais’s (supposed to be the Phcebus, the 
artist of Aryan proclivities, in Disraeli’s 
“Lothair”’) is bound to find admirers in 
England, and, what is better, a purchaser 
with a long purse. His piece de résist- 
ance this year is a large picture, entitled 
“Hearts are Trumps.” Three shand- 
some, showy young ladies—three Misses 
Armstrong—are seated at a tiny table, 
playing at dummy whist. To avoid, 
perhaps, the charge of plagiarism—as 
Sir Joshua Reynolds painted a similar 
subject — he has drawn two of the play- 
ers with their faces toward the specta- 
tor. They certainly look alive on the 
canvas, but are not very well detached 
from the wonderfully well painted Jap- 
anese screen and a mass of azaleas, which 
form the background. The lady in the 
middle seems to me to have a slight 
squint, which, if intentional, is very cred- 
itable to the conscientiousness of Mil- 
lais as a portrait-painter. The drapery 
is slashingly painted, and is very effect- 
ive at a distance, but there is no attempt 
of imitation as to stuff and texture. On 
dit, that Mr. Armstrong was dissatisfied 
with the likenesses of his daughters, 
whereupon Millais at once consented to 
cancel the commission, and the picture 
was sold the next day at an advance of 
another 1,000 guineas. Among Millais’s 
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portraits —and he is a portrait- painter 
of the highest rank—Lupus Grosvenor, 
Marquis of Westminster, and Sir Will- 
iam Paget, Bart., are conspicuous. The 
rich Marquis is painted in hunting-garb 
—-scarlet coat and top-boots—putting on 
his gloves in the hall in the most natu- 
ral way in the world. The face of the 
English Croesus is in noway noticeable ; 
but what a wise and thoughtful counte- 
nance is not that of the renowned sur- 
geon. Sir William, who is Professor of 
Anatomy, is represented standing before 
a black- board, upon which is a chalk- 
drawing of the neck of the femur; on 
a table are scattered other parts of the 
human skeleton. 

“The Earl of Fife,” by Sir Francis 
Grant, the President of the Academy, 
is a fine full-length portrait of a Scottish 
nobleman — who does, indeed, look like 
a nobleman. Among portrait- painters 


outside the Academy, Mr. S. Lawrence 
holds a high rank. His crayon heads 


are beyond praise. Among them I no- 
ticed a splendid head of Benjamin Mo- 
ran, Esq., Secretary to the American 
Legation. Mr. Fr. Leighton, R.A., the 
Velasquez of the British school, as he is 
sometimes called, was, I believe, a pu- 
pil of Delacroix. He is the Colonel of 
the Artists’ Volunteer Corps, and is a 
scholar, as well as a painter, and imbued 
with the best tradi*ions of the continent- 
al schools, ancient and modern. He is 
a thorough draughtsman, as that title is 
understood in France and Germany, and 
is a splendid colorist. Certainly one of 
the finest pictures in the Academy is his 
“A Condottiere” —a half-length figure, 
in cuirass, of some bold captain of mer- 
cenaries—a calm, haughty face, with 
some cruel lines about the mouth. If 
one should come across the picture in 
some old castle or chdéteau in Spain, one 
would readily pronounce it a Velasquez. 
His “Summer Moon,” representing two 
lovely girls, locked in each other’s arms, 
asleep under a skillful arrangement of 
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reflected moonlight, claims to be no 
more than a piece of decorative paint- 
ing, and is, I believe, intended for a pan- 
el in a ceiling; but it looks as if some 
old master had designed and painted it. 

Sir Edwin Landseer is represented by 
three large pictures, or rather sketches, 
in oils —of course, not executed recent- 
ly, as, since his attack of paralysis, two 
years ago, he has not touched a brush. 
In his “Lion and Lamb,” we see the 
first sketch (the lamb is an after-thought) 
for the majestic brutes which Sir Edwin 
modeled for the four angles of the base 
of the Nelson Column, by far the finest 
piece of sculpture in London. In his 
“Baptismal Font,” we have a study, 
which, if it could be carried out in a 
picture by the famous artist—of which 
there is now no hope—would bid fair to 
rank among his very best. A flock of 
lambs, with unconscious reverence in 
their every attitude, are grouped around 
a rudely sculptured font, above which are 
fluttering some doves. It is, in senti- 
ment, suggestive of a kindred subject, 
by the same artist—“The Shepherd’s 
Prayer ”’—of which there is a very beau- 
tiful engraving. The way-side crucifix, 
before which the shepherd is kneeling 
in adoration, surrounded by his reposing 
flock, is, however, an object more nat- 
urally to be met with in the open air 
than the baptismal font, which forms the 
central feature of the present compo- 
sition. The lambs and doves, though 
only smudged in without z#zfaséo or high 
lights, show the practiced touch of the 
master, both in form and texture. 

F. Goodall, R. A., maintains in “The 
Head of the House at Prayer” his high 
reputation as a painter of Oriental scenes 
and customs: a sandy and arid level, on 
whose sparse vegetation a herd of cam- 
els are grazing; in the middle- ground, 
the tents of some wandering Arabs — 
mere loose pieces of black and yellow 
cloth stretched on poles like an awning, 
very unlike the lodges of our Indians 
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—from under which peep the swarthy 
faces of women and children. Immedi- 
ately in the foreground, an aged shezk is 
standing on a praying-carpet, with bow- 
ed head and outstretched arms, facing 
Mecca-ward. “Waiting for the Proces- 
sion” is a capital composition, by H. S. 
Marks, representing a number of people 
in antique holiday costume, of both sexes 
and all ages, awaiting the coming of their 
lord, or some pageant or another. The 
eager and joyful anticipation manifested 
is quite catching, and you experience a 
sense of disappointment in not seeing 
the show, which is evidently within the 
vision of the good-natured and quaintly 
attired crowd. “Terms to the Besieg- 
ed,” by J. Pettie, A. (associate), tells its 
story forcibly. A herald in armor, one 
gauntleted hand raised in the air, deliv- 
ers his u/timatum to the authorities of 
some besieged town, seated at the coun- 
cil-board. One old burgomaster stares 
at the mail-clad figure in a state of men- 
tal collapse, with his arms hanging list- 
lessly at his side, and other members 
show plain signs of “caving in,” in their 
hungry and despairing faces ; but an old, 
grizzly knight in the centre—in full ar- 
mor—faces the swaggering herald with 
a look of stolid defiance, which reads 
plainly, “No surrender.” The attitude 
of the herald is, perhaps, a little exag- 
gerated. In composition, drawing, and 
color the picture takes a high rank. 

H. B. Roberts has this year an excel- 
lent picture, illustrating an episode in 
“The Last of the Barons,” where old 
Warner is pursued through the streets 
by a yelling crowd of boys, who believe 
him to be a wizard. The perplexed look 
of Warner, who, in a deep scientific ab- 
straction, seems only half conscious of 
the rag-and-bobtail behind him, is well 
conceived and rendered. A woman is 
shielding the face of her little son against 
the supposed evil-eye of the necroman- 
cer; and the mean, shabby houses are 
composed from architecture of the pe- 
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riod still extant in England. Several 
years ago, I saw Orchardson’s “ Hamlet 
and Ophelia” in a private gentleman’s 
gallery—a fine work of art, which, I be- 
lieve, gained him his associateship; but 
he has certainly nothing equally good 
this year. He is particularly slovenly 
in his landscape backgrounds—a mere 
smudge of raw green paint, without an 
attempt of depth and distance. “From 
Generation to Generation,” by C. Cal- 
throp, is a marvel of imitative skill. An 
aged cavalier, leaning on the arm of his 
son or grandson, is traversing his ances- 
tral hall. The youth is pointing proud- 
ly at a full-length portrait of some ances- 
tor, but the old gentleman’s attention is 
not withdrawn from an old deer - hound, 
whose head he is caressing. At the end 
of the hall is seen seated. an old lady, 
and some gay children are playing on 
the floor. The long perspective of the 
great hall is a perfect illusion, and the 
light projected from the painted case- 
ment on the faded carpet is positive sun- 
shine. 

Mr. Boughton, the American painter, 
has this year a very clever picture, or 
rather three pictures framed together— 
a triptych, which might be called the idy] 
of the birds. In the first — “Spring 
Time”—an upright composition, we see 
a young girl, in white, watching the 
“Coming of the Birds,” which are dart- 
ing to and fro among the trees. In the 
second, two maidens are mourning the 
“ Departure of the Birds”—a fine, som- 
bre autumnal effect; and in the last— 
“The Coming of Winter”—the first gay 
girl contemplates sadly a little dead bird 
lying on the snow. There seems to me 
a certain parsimony of color in these 
three pictures. The tone is a little mo- 
notonous ; but Mr. Boughton has imbu- 
ed his poetical subject with true senti- 
ment, and his work ranks among the 
best of the season. Another American 
artist— W. J. Hennesey, now domiciled 
in London—has a picture named “ Drift- 
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ing”—a scene on Long Island Sound— 
an American autumn effect, which some 
English critics think too exaggerated in 
color; but which I rather think below 
than above the key of color of the gor- 
geously “painted” woods of an Ameri- 
can autumn. The figures in the boat, 
drifting idly on the leaf-strewed water, 
are capitally drawn. A third American 
aitist— Mr. Whistler, one of the best 
etchers of the day—exhibits a work 
which he calls a “Study in Black and 
Gray,” being the full-length figure of an 
old lady seated in a chair (a portrait of 
the artist’s mother), with a sad, sweet 
face, tenderly drawn, but almost color- 
less. The dress is black, the curtains 
gray. A drawing in black and white 
hangs in a black frame on a leaden wall; 
even the old lady’s face is of an ashen 
hue. Mr. Whistler is an arduous student 
of the laws of color, and has exhibited 
several of these “symphonies of color” 
experiments, which would seem more 
appropriate to the walls of a lecture- 
room than to those of the Academy. Of 
other American artists, J. McIntee has a 
fine landscape, entitled “ November” — 
the melancholy days have come—favor- 
ably noticed in Zhe Times. Innes is 
also represented by a clever landscape ; 
and Lafarge exhibits “A Decorative 
Flower-panel”’—an artistic arrangement 
of flowers of very high qualities of color. 

A beautiful allegorical design, by Mr. 
Armitage, is entitled, in the catalogue, 
“In Memory of the Great Fire in Chi- 
cago, and of the Sympathy shown to the 
Sufferers, by both America and England 
—a study for a large picture to be pre- 
sented to the new town-hall of Chicago, 
by the proprietors and artists, and the 
literary staff of Zhe Graphic.” Mr. 
Armitage is the painter of “Judas” — 
offering to return the thirty pieces of 
silver to the high-priest—one of the 
most admired pictures in the Kensing- 
ton Museum, and his name is a guaran- 
ty that the “testimonial” will be a work 
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of sterling merit. “Left to Die,” by 
Mrs. Hopkins, has no very high artistic 
merit; but the picture tells its story well, 
at least to the writer, who, by experience, 
can fully sympathize with the situation 
of the poor Indian, who, being wounded 
and unable to mount his horse, has been 
left to his fate in the wilderness. He is 
sitting, stolid and expressionless, by a 
smoldering camp-fire near a pool of wa- 
ter. On the distant horizon of the plain 
is seen a band of Indians, one of whom 
is dragging a riderless horse, which holds 
back in the true “‘cayuse” fashi6n. 

An artist of high mark is B. Riviere, 
the painter of the “Lovers of Circe” — 
transformed into swine. Hécontributes 
this year another work, which sustains 
his acknowledged mastery of animal ex- 
pression. His “Daniel in t= Lion’s 
Den” is a picture of note. In the fore- 
ground of a large, stone den, on the up- 
per part of whose walls we discern some 
rude Assyrian sculpture, stands Daniel, 
a grizzly-headed old man, his hands pin- 
ioned behind him—calm and passive be- 
fore the blood-thirsty brutes which are 
crowding around him. The lions far- 
ther off are in full spring, rushing at 
their supposed victim, with blood-stained 
lips and glaring eyes; but those nearer 
by are already crouching and fawning at 
his feet, awed by the mysterious power 
which holds the prophet and servant of 
the Lord harmless. “Howard Succor- 
ing the Galley-slaves of Venice,” by E. 
Crowe, represents a huge, many - oared 
galley, admirably detailed. The philan- 
thropist has come alongside with a barge, 
laden with stores of all kinds. He is 
seen on the deck, cutting up big loaves 
of bread, which is served round to the 
poor wretches chained to their oars. 
They have received a brief respite from 
their toil; and one of their cruel task- 
masters is seen chastising a slave, who 
is tugging at his chain and cowering un- 
der the lash. The diffusive light of a 
bright Venetian sky is finely rendered. 
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“Escadron de l’Armée de Loire” is a 
masterly sketch, in oils, by Regamey, of 
a squad of French troopers of all arms 
—the débris of the cavalry dissolved at 
Metz and Sédan. Chasseurs d’Afrique 
in their wide red trousers, the remains 
of gay Lancers, a sadly faded member 
of the dandy Guide Corps, a few stal- 
wart Cuirassiers, and some dusky Spa- 
his in dirty burnooses, form a very pict- 
uresque troop, and no doubt an effective 
one if it had been decently mounted; 
but the wretched jades they, are bestrid- 
ing looR as if they would give way under 
their riders at any moment. The sorry 
cavalry excites a momentary smile ; and 
yet, the deSperate and utterly hopeless 
effort of stemming the tide of invasion 
by such inadequate means has a pathos 
which presently asserts itself. 

Mr. S. Long, in his “ Expulsion of the 
Gypsies of Spain,” deals with a subject 
congenial to the fancy of John Philip, 
the deceased academician—the Murillo 
of the English school, as he may be 
called. A band of tawny gypsies—men, 
women, and children—are grouped in 
abject supplication before a stony-eyed 
priest, or cardinal, who has pronounced 
their doom of banishment. It is a strik- 
ing composition; and the color is glow- 
ingly rich, yet harmonious. The mantle 
of John Philip seems to have fallen on 
S. Long. 

Mr. Poynter has this year a huge can- 
vas, named “ Andromeda and Perseus.” 
It is painted for a billiard-room, I under- 
stand, and is a queer production for an 
R.A. Avery lank Andromeda, her robes 
curving balloon -like above her head, is 
chained to a rock, a few feet from which 
a green-scaled dragon—seemingly paint- 
ed from one of the stage- properties of 
the Drury-lane—is receiving the coup de 
grace in its gullet from a dandified Per- 
seus, whose heart doesn’t seem to be in 
the business: he looks so indifferent 
and bored about it. The rocks and sea 
are equally conventional. Mr. Poynter 
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is Slade Professor of Painting at the 
London University, and contributes oc- 
casionally excellent papers on art to Zhe 
Fortnightly Review, a monthly of the 
first rank; and his picture, “Israel in 
Egypt” (Exhib. 1867), deservedly ranks 
as one of the very best of the English 
school. The subject is that of a colos- 
sal Sphinx being dragged to its destined 
position in front of a temple, by a large 
gang of Israelites. Some of the human 
cattle, overcome with toil and heat, are 
shirking a little; but the cruel driver 
uses his lash unmercifully, and the pant- 
ing crowd tug at the ropes again. A 
young beauty, reclining in a litter under 
an awning, is borne past, and looks at 
the spectacle with languid indifference. 
The heat and glare of an Egyptian noon 
are fully conveyed. Another strange 
picture by an artist of rank is “The 
Punishment of Cain,” by Mr. Watts. 
It is his diploma picture—a work which 
each member of the Academy must paint 
within ten years of his election, to en- 
title him to the full privileges of mem- 
bership. The diploma pictures are the 
property of the Academy, and are sup- 
posed to exemplify the best phases of 
contemporary English art; but I imag- 
ine that neither of the three academi- 
cians—Messrs. Poole, Frost, and Watts 
— would consent to rest his reputation 
on his diploma picture, which they sev- 
erally exhibit this year. “The Punish- 
ment of Cain” is a very large, upright 
picture. The first murderer stands over 
his prostrate victim, with arms stretched 
out to guard him against the wrath of 
the angels or demons, who descend from 
above and quench the fire of his unac- 
cepted sacrifice: just such a subject as 
Fuseli or Blake would have chosen. It 
is a murky, coarse painting, slovenly 
drawn; but the conception is fine, and, 
at a distance, looks not unlike a Tintoret 
or Michael Angelo. It hardly deserves 
the sarcasm of a well-known critic, who 
says that Cain would have suffered one 
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pang the more, if he could have imag- 
ined the additional punishment to be in- 
flicted upon him bya Royal Academician 
in 1872. 

James Sant, R.A., on his recent ap- 
pointment as Court Painter, vice Mr. 
Hayter, deceased, has painted a large, 
full-sized picture of her Majesty and 
three of her grandchildren (Albert Vic- 
tor, George, and Victoria of Wales). I 
had a fair view of the Queen on Thanks- 
giving Day, and she has certainly a bet- 
ter face and a more queenly look than Mr. 
Sant has given her, Court Painter though 
he be. The two Princes are handsome 
little boys ; and the baby Princess, Vic- 
toria, sitting on the Queen’s lap, is a 
sweet little creature, somewhat pale and 
languid from her recent illness. Mr. 
Davis’s “A Panic,” is as fine as it is im- 
mense. Itrepresents a stampede of cat- 
tle, frightened by a thunder-storm. Mr. 
A. F. Stewart, or other rich American 
patron of art, would do well to commis- 
sion Mr. Davis to paint him a herd of 
buffaloes thundering across the plains. 
The cattle (almost life-size), drawn to the 
life, and rushing along—panting, bellow- 
ing, with lowered heads, and tails on 
high—in blind terror and wild confusion, 
would seem as if presently to plunge out 
of the frame on the heads of the specta- 
tors, and cause a pretty stampede among 
them. 

Space compels me to make but a brief 
allusion to the landscape and marine de- 
partment of the Academy. Foremost 
among the former is Vicat Cole’s “Noon” 
—a sumptuous picture of a wooded land- 
scape, palpitating under the rays of the 
sun at midday, and melting in the dis- 
tance, through endless gradations, into 
the warm, hazy sky. Among a number 
of fine seascapes and coast-views, Peter 
Graham’s “The Cradle of the Sea-bird” 
is of surpassing merit. It is truly a su- 
perb picture of one of the grandest as- 
pects of Nature. A precipitous coast- 
wall (somewhere in the Hebrides or 
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Orkneys, I imagine), seamed with deep 
fissures, and streaked with bird-lime, its 
base green and slippery with sea- weed 
and slime, towers before you, one mass- 
ive buttress succeeding another, until 
they are lost in the gray, misty sky. 
You almost hear the boom and crash, 
as the waves spend themselves in the 
caves at the bottom of the cliffs, and the 
wild clangor of a myriad of sea-fowl, 
circling and gyrating through the air like 
snow- flakes, or sitting in solemn pha- 
lanx on the narrow ledges projecting 
from the vertical precipice. In the fore- 
ground protrudes part of a sunken wreck, 
almost white with sea-auks and gulls. It 
is a masterly painting in every way, and 
ought to be Mr. Graham’s card of ad- 
mission to the Academy. “A Misty 
Morning,” through which looms a huge 
three-decker, and “The Tower, from 
London Bridge,” both by Dawson, are 
very fine pictures. ‘The Ford,” by J. 
Linnell, Sen.—reckoned England’s first 
landscape - painter—is to me a hot and 
disagreeable picture. The sunset is a 
violent, crude mass of yellows and red, 
not toned down and harmonized, as in J. 
Danby’s beautiful “Coast of Scotland.” 
“Auld Peat-hobs” is a fine, sombre 
moor-scene, with an admirable sky ef- 
fect, by J. Smart, of the Royal Scottish 
Academy. “White Cactus” and the 
“Flower Market,” by Miss Mutrie—the 
celebrated flower-painter—are simply 
perfection, both in color and drawing. 

Among the watez-colors in the Acad- 
emy, Stokes’s “Glen Head” struck me 
as particularly good, and as perfectly 
embodying the quotation appended : 

“*Tts vast and awful form 

Girt with the whirlwind and sandaled with the storm.” 

In the Sculpture Gallery, I noticed 
especially, ‘“‘ Phryne Unrobed before her 
Judges,” by a French artist—an exqui- 
site marble of the perfect female form ; 
“Maternal Joy,” in a material resem- 
bling ¢erra cotta —a young mother dan- 
dling her babe in an ecstasy of joy; a 
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“Bull jn Bronze,” by Davis, the paint- 
er of “The Panic;” and a fine me- 
dallion head of “Joaquin Miller,” our 
now famous California poet, by A. B. 
Joy. 

The best water-colors are, of course, 
to be seen on the walls of the two socie- 
ties. Leading water-colorists, like Hine, 
Mogford, Roberts, W. Goodall, Prout, 
Linton, Reed, Walker, Danby, etc., ex- 
hibit only in their respective galleries, and 
excel, as usual, in their various specialties. 
By an oversight in my last report on En- 
glish art [OVERLAND, September, 1871], 
I did not mention Mr. Hine, who deserv- 
edly holds a foremost rank among the 
many excellent practitioners of this pe- 
culiarly English branch of painting. Mr. 
Hine’s specialty is the perfect rendering 
of the long, lazy swellings of the Surrey 
Downs, which one would hardly think 
would make good material for a picture, 
until he sees a painting of them by this 
artist. They are delicately wrought, too, 
but without the loss of breadth. Minute 
finish and much washing and sponging 
frequently deprive a water-color of its 
luminosity ; but Mr. Hine knows how to 
escape “smokiness,” and to preserve the 
valuable “inner light” —the great charm 
of the aguarelle. Mr. Danby is anoth- 
er water-color painter of high rank. His 
works seem indeed, to the unpracticed 
eye, somewhat parsimonious in tint; but, 
upon a closer examination, a great deal 
of subtile coloring is revealed, in the 
endless variety of grays which pervade 
the greater part of his pictures. The 
color is suggested, not asserted —a fact 
true to Nature, which, in most of her 
aspects, is rather stingy of positive color. 
Danby, like Reed and Hine, paints in 
pure, transparent colors, without having 
recourse to any opaque medium or ma- 
gilp to give his water-colors a factitious 
strength and brilliancy. 

I refrain giving a description of the 
many exquisite water-colors of the two 
societies, whose galleries are almost as 
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much visited as those of the Academy, 
and, I fancy, by a more really art-loving 
public: as Fashion does not insist upon 
your doing the societies, but reserves 
her countenance and patronage for the 
Academy —the Exhibition par excel- 
lence —which is a time-honored and 
royal institution, and whose members 
are a recognized part of the best so- 
ciety. 

A notable event in the world of art, 
this spring, was the sale, at Christie & 
Manson’s, of the Gillott collection. The 
deceased steel- pen manufacturer had 
bought judiciously, and in time; and his 
investment turned out to be a splendid 
one. It contained some of the best 
works by Turner, Cox, Muller, Gains- 
borough, and Constable, most of which 
fetched perfectly fancy prices. A. T. 
Stewart—the Prince of Dry-goods— 
bought half a dozen or so, at about $29,000 
apiece. To my mind, there were a great 
many commonplace paintings; but the 
great names, combined with a flourish- 
ing state of trade just now, making money 
easy, insured their ready sale, at un- 
heard-of figures. The Gillott collection 
—say four or five hundred pictures, big 
and small — realized, in the three days’ 
sale, the fabulous sum of $925,000 in 
gold. Itis asserted (at least by art-deal- 
ers) that in another decade these works 
of defunct British masters will sell again 
at enhanced prices. Quien sabe? Per- 
haps not so unlikely, considering that 
works by Cox or Turner confer on their 
possessors a brevet rank of fashion and 
cultivated taste—a reputation much cov- 
eted by the English merchant Creesus- 
es, who begrudge no expenditure which 
will tend to give them ¢c/a¢ and consid- 
eration over and above that of mere 
wealth. They like to be considered mu- 
nificent patrons and good judges of art; 
and are indeed the most extensive and 
liberal buyers of art in the country or in 
the world. The artists would fare badly 
indeed, if they depended on the patronage 
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of the aristocracy. Many of the nobil- 
ity possess, indeed, famous collections 
of paintings, and in their country houses 
and castles may be found many a fine 
specimen of the old masters; but, as a 
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body, they are but poor patrons of mod- 
ern art, save to the extent of an occa- 
sional portrait or a hunting-picture, by 
the President or one of the members of 
the Royal Academy. 
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NE bright, warm spring-day, I 
O sat at the open window of my 
chambers, waiting the appearance of the 
parties to the suit of Edith Murray vs. 
Gordon Murray—divorce on the ground 
of habitual drunkenness —set for ten 
o’clock, when I heard a timid rap, which 
I felt was that of awoman. I arose and 
opened the door. 

“Ts this the place, please, sir, where 
the case of Mrs.” —and then the voice 
faltered—“ Mrs. Murray is to be tried?” 

“Tt is, madam. Are you the plain- 
tiff?—I beg pardon—are you Mrs. Mur- 
ray?” 

“T am,” she replied. 

“Will you walk in and sit down? It 
is not time yet by twenty minutes.” 

“T came early on purpose, for I would 
like to see you, Judge, before they—be- 
fore the people come. I hope I do noth- 
ing improper.” 

“By no means, Mrs. Murray. Come 
in, and be seated.” 

There entered a medium-sized wom- 
an, who led a six-year-old, blue-eyed, 
golden-ringleted child, and as pretty as 
I had seen for many a day. The moth- 
er—the likeness between the two de- 
clared the relationship at first sight— 
was a sweet specimen of the best type 
of English beauty —fair, full, and lus- 
trous blue eyes, and rich, copious hair 
of the color Lander called “pellucid 
gold.” She was trim and graceful in 
figure; her costume neatly and tidily 
arranged, in which appeared the testi- 
mony of a former well-to-do life and a 
threatened poverty. As she sat down, 


I felt assured, from her whole carriage 
and address, I was in the presence of a 
woman who had been nurtured in a cul- 
tivated and gentle society. 

“T hope, sir, you will attribute it to 
my ignorance if I am doing wrong in 
seeing you before the case commences. 
I am, in a certain sense, a stranger here ; 
but from what I see and have heard of 
you, I feel sure I can talk frankly to 
you. Indeed, I am in sad need of a 
friend.” Her voice trembled and died 
away in a most touching silence, and 
her big, blue eyes mirrored a pining and 
unhappy heart. 

“Tf I can serve you in any manner I 
will be glad to go so,” I said. 

She bowed, but did not immediately 
reply. She looked away with a far, dis- 
trait look, as if she was wandering back 
through the gone years, perhaps to a hap- 
py childhood ; and as I regarded her and 
the little face of the child, who looked up 
to her mother in half wonder and half 
loving sympathy, my heart was touched 
in a moment— indeed, without using 
too strong a phrase, thrilled with a 
strange compassionate tenderness—and 
I felt as if I would do any thing within 
my power to assuage her grief. 

“You are very kind. I am English ; 
we—that is, my husband and I—are both 
English. We came here from Austra- 
lia a year ago. He is by profession an 
artist—a painter—a person of great clev- 
erness, with a highly cultivated mind, 
and by birth a gentleman. He is affec- 
tionate and gentle; and, but for the one 
besetting vice of drink, which is the cause 
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of all our woes, there could not be a 
kinder and better husband. We havea 
little home here I purchased from some 
savings; but he has now ceased to la- 
bor, and we must soon come to want. I 
have an only brother, who, hearing of 
Gordon’s condition, has but recently 
come here. He is trying to persuade 
me to abandon Gordon and go to En- 
gland with him. The price of his aid is 
the prosecution of this suit, and a legal 
separation from my husband—poor, poor 
Gordon! I can not part with him. It 
will break my heart to leave him and see 
him no more; for, notwithstanding his 
vice, I love him.” She ceased, and bent 
her head over the little one, and indulged 
in a transport of tears. “Oh! if he will 
only promise to drink no more! Even 
now I'll forgive him, and go back to 
him. I can not give him up, fallen and 
intemperate as he is.” 

Another pause—another swimming of 


the big, violet eyes, and then they closed 
upon that little world of tears and woes. 
“My brother had this suit commen- 


ced, not I,” she resumed. “But since 
then I have thought that perhaps it 
would frighten Mr. Murray, and would 
be the means of reforming him.” And, 
as she rested her hand upon the head 
of her sweet child, I thought Gordon 
Murray a brute to place so pretty and 
true a wife in such an unhappy strait. 
“T have inquired of you; and if they 
did not say that you are kind and that 
your home is blest, I would not have 
come here as I have done. If there is 
any thing that exalts a man and opens 
his heart, it is the possession of a hap- 
py home. Please think whether you 
can help me in this sore trial. It is, * 
perhaps, odd I should appeal to you, a 
stranger; but I am impelled to do so by 
an inward monition I can not explain. 
I can expect nothing from my brother; 
for he doesn’t like Gordon—never did 
like him—and has been trying to sepa- 
rate us ever since my father’s death, 
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when he came into the property. His 
animosity precludes me from going to 
him in this my deep distress. In the 
names of your own wife and little ones, 
let me appeal to you to help—at least, 
to advise and counsel—me. Please do.” 

And again, as I looked at her beauti- 
ful face, I thought Gordon Murray a fool 
anda brute. I explained to her the law 
governing such cases, telling her that if 
the suit went on to judgment, the divorce 
was absolute, and that the parties were 
then rehabilitated to their former condi- 
tion, as if they had never married. 

“But,” interrupted she, “can’t we 
marry again, and be just the same?” 

“Oh, yes; that can be done. The 
law doesn’t prohibit that. If you will 
tell me how I can aid you—in what way 
—I will use my best endeavors to do 
so.” 

“Ah, sir, I am at a loss what to say. 
I scarcely know where to turn—what to 
do. I know I am unhappy, and I came 
here supposing that you could suggest 
something.” 

I must confess I was deeply interest- 
ed in the woman, and racked my brain 
how I could serve her. Her sweet, sad 
face; the big, blue eyes I have spoken 
of full of tears, through which gleamed 
a gentle and pure expression, and her 
soft, tearful voice, all touched me deep- 
ly. I told her to let the case go on, and 
afterward I would consider what was 
best to be done. 

I had scarcely uttered these words ere 
the door opened, and there entered the 
plaintiff's attorney, her brother, and sev- 
eral witnesses. I found Mr. Dalton— 
the brother—a person of very gentle- 
manly appearance, comparatively young, 
and evidently a man of intelligence and 
position in the world. 

The defendant did not appear. He 
was in default, and so the taking of the 
proof went on without him. The wife 
sat apart, some moments evincing much 
interest in the proceedings, and again 
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falling away into dejection. She roused 
‘herself when proof was being made as to 
the unfitness of ‘defendant to have the 
custody of the little child—their only one 
—who was then playing about the office 
with the joyousness and rapid movement 
of a sunbeam, and in strange and pain- 
ful contrast to the depression of her 
mother. 

“Do you or do you not consider the 
defendant a proper person to have the 
care and custody of the child?” asked 
the attorney of the witness. 

“TI certainly do ‘not,” answered he. 

“He is all the time in liquor, and passes 
his time in the grog-shops. He shouldn’t 
have the care of the child; he’s a low 
fellow.” 
. “No, no; that’s not true—not just,” 
broke in the poor wife, starting to her 
feet with excitement, and approaching 
the table where I and the witness sat. 
Her brother moved forward, expostulat- 
ed with her, and vainly endeavored to 
persuade her to sit down. And the lit- 
tle child stopped short in her play, and, 
looking at her mamma’s excited face, 
ran forward, seized her by the gown, and 
then buried her dear face among its folds. 
“No, sir, no—not low. You do not 
know him. Except that one fault of 
drunkenness, he is all that is good and 
kind. Never—never, even in his intox- 
ication, has he spoken an unkind word 
to me, or done an unkind thing. Let 
him come here and promise he will 
drink no more, and I’ll forgive him, and 
go to him, and cling to him so long as 
we live. No, sir,’ added she, address- 
ing me, “he’s pot low; and don’t, please, 
let that word go down there.” 

Her brother again tried to soothe her, 
but she was not quieted until, at the wit- 
ness’ request, I expunged the obnoxious 
word. 

The proof sustained the allegation of 
habitual drunkenness, and it was com- 
plete in all other respects. 

It didn’t take long to finish the case ; 
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but I determined to withhold my report 
until I had seen Gordon Murray. I had 
a hope, that, as he had not yet got into 
the low stages of inebriety, when all 
shame is lost and callousness supervenes, 
I might, by a gentle and judicious course, 
save him, and make his sweet wife hap- 
py again. 

I had tried a score or two of such 
suits, and while I had frequently been 
touched by some little incidents of an 
affecting character, brought out by the 
evidence, never before had my sympa- 
thies been so excited as in the present 
case. The evident superiority of the 
wife, her abundant and clinging love for 
a worthless husband, her education and 
refinement, the sprightly beauty and win- 
ning innocence of the child, all conse- 
crated by a nameless sentiment and sad- 
ness, not only profoundly moved me, 
but gave me the zest to know her his- 
tory—their history. I hoped, too, I 
would be able to save them from the 
shipwreck that was imminent, if not in- 
evitable. As suggested, the brother was 
not fit to be a peace- maker, simply be- 
cause he desired to separate them for- 
ever. 

The second day after the conclusion 
of the case, when I was on my way home 
after business hours, quite contrary to 
my habit I turned into Commercial Street 
from Montgomery; and as I came vis- 
a-vis to the well-known club-housé, I 
saw a female, with a child, emerging 
from a door over which hung the three 
gilded balls of Lombardy. It was early 
twilight, and I had no difficulty in recog- 
nizing the sad, sweet face of Mrs. Mur- 
ray and her little Edith. I crossed the 
street and joined her. 

“Oh, Judge!” she said, with a tremu- 
lous voice, “I am deeply mortified that 
you should meet me here. I needed 
money for him, which my brother mustn’t 
know, and I pledged a parcel of paltry 
trinkets, that I will not, can not, in my 
sad circumstances, wear.” 
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I told her that I regretted most deep- 
ly her necessities, and felt sorry she had 
not come to me. 

“Oh, thank you; but I could not go to 
you. I have no right to goto you. Be- 
sides, for my own wants, I should not 
hesitate to go to my brother. I have 
heard of some pressing necessities of 
my husband, and it is to relieve him I 
have pawned the jewels, not myself. 
You will appreciate my vexation and hu- 
miliation at being compelled to resort to 
such means to procure money.” And, 
notwithstanding the darkness was rap- 
idly filling the street, she drew her veil 
over her face, as if by that act she could 
hide from all the shame of her visit. 

We walked to Kearny Street and along 
toward Market, unheeding all her sur- 
roundings—even the surprised exclama- 
tions of little Edith, as she saw the new- 
ly lighted gas-lights revealing to her 
wondering eyes the fairy worlds in the 
shop-windows. As we went slowly on, 
I told her I proposed to find her hus 
band, and that I had determined to use 
every effort to win him from his vice and 
depraved haunts, back to herself, their 
child, and home. After I had unfolded 
all my plan, she bade me good-by; and 
her trembling hand and broken “God 
bless you!” adequately.revealed her pro- 
found emotion. 

The law made it my duty to file my 
report within ten days; but I determin- 
ed to overlook that requisition, and to 
be guided by circumstances. I rather 
doubted the effect on him of a judicial 
separation, fearing that it would retard, 
if not absolutely defeat, a reconcilement. 

The next afternoon I had nothing 
especial to detain me at my office, and 
so I started to find Mr. Murray. I had 
been directed to a certain tap-room he 
frequented, on Stockton Street; and I 
had, too, a fair description of him. I 
was told he bore an unmistakable ear- 
mark: a deep scar on his right cheek. 
I found the place, easy enough, and 
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passed into the bar-room. To afford 
me leisure for espionage, I ordered a 
glass of beer. I sawno one there at all, 
much to my chagrin; but observing a 
small apartment beyond, and a table cov- 
ered with newspapers, I took my bever- 
age there, to discuss it at leisure. The 
suggestion was @ /a bonne héure, for, as 
I entered, I saw a man seated at the op- 
posite side of the table, with a piece of 
paper before him, upon which he was 
drawing—evidently with no purpose, but 
led idly along by the wanton vagaries of 
a restless and capricious mind. I watch- 
ed him closely, and in a few moments 
he raised his head; and there, sure 
enough, dropping from under his hat 
far down the cheek, was a scar. The 
table concealed most of his figure, al-- 
lowing me to see only his head, arms, 
and shoulders. His face pretty plainly 
indicated his history for the past few 
months; and yet, there was no bloated 
appearance—nothing of the repulsive in- 
carnadine and pustulous outbreak which 
declare the ultimate stages of the ine- 
briate. Ata glance, a gentleman would 
have recognized in him the kinship of 
his own order. His head was small, 
covered with thick, curly hair, and well 
poised upon a pair of broad, brawny 
shoulders ; his complexion florid ; a full, 
dreamy, hazel eye, that indicated a pen- 
sive, imaginative temperament, and a 
small mouth — so far as his brown mus- 
tache disclosed its contour. There was 
that about him —that ar nod/e—that 
would have arrested and engaged my at- 
tention anywhere. 

As we were the only persons in the 
little room, I drew up to the table, and, 
putting my glass down, picked up a 
newspaper, the better to enable me to 
prosecute my observations of my vis-a- 
vis. He did not notice me, at first, so 
far as I could see, but continued his 
drawing. However, he soon commen- 
ced to eye me askance, yet with noth- 
ing rude or sinister in his look and ex- 
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pression. I resolved to break the si- 
lence: 

“Excuse me; sir; but as I love com- 
panionship when I drink, will you join 
me?” 

He raised his head, gazed at me one 
moment, then dropped his eyes upon 
the paper and resumed his occupation. 

“Perhaps you didn’t understand me. 
Shall I have the pleasure of drinking 
with you?” 

He lifted his look to me again, and 
this time his soft eyes were full of the 
melancholy that lies close akin to tears. 
“Pardon me,” he said. ‘I heard, but I 
could not answer, for your invitation 
invoked a spirit I have long tried to ex- 
orcise; and my silence was that of one 
who anxiously watches a contest be- 
tween an evil angel who would destroy, 
and a good angel who would save me. 
Do you remember—to me it is the most 
pathetic and intelligible part of ‘ Faust’— 
where Margaret, tempted by Henry, ex- 
claims: ‘Thine am I, Father! Save 
me, ye angels!’ Well, even as Marga- 
ret sinned and repented, have I sinned 
and do repent. Please tempt me no 
more.” 

How gladly I heard these words, and 
saw the presence of his better angel, to 
whom he appealed! 

He thrust before me the piece of pa- 
per on which he had been drawing. “See 
here!” said he. ‘This aperture is Tar- 
tarus; and the shadowy figures within 
are the souls of drunkards, damned. 
This group is made up of characters 
such as Hogarth drew with such terrible 
energy and warning in his ‘Idle Ap- 
prentice.’ There—there, that wanton 
is Idleness; these are the don-vivants 
that allure and ruin. Here, to the right, 
is a home, covered with vines; and, stand- 
ing at the open door, is the lovely genius 
of that home, who watches the child 
there, tumbling among the clover tufts. 
Above the roof—here, away up, and 
stretching along the infinite sky —is the 
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simulacrum of a temple. That repre- 
sents heaven, for which every happy, 
Christian home is the nursery.” 

“And this figure you call the genius 
of the home,” said I, pointing to it; 
“whose is it? Is it a likeness, or a fancy 
sketch?” I recognized it and the child 
as the portraiture of Edith Murray and 
her little one. 

“That? No; it is not fancy. It is 
the face of one whom I believed an an- 
gel—who was angel to me —to whom 
I am indebted for the best happiness of 
my life, and whom I have rewarded per- 
fidiously." She was my wifg a day or two 
ago.” 

“Was? And why not now—she is 
not dead ?” 

“No; not corporeally dead. But when 
she asked the law to separate us, she 
died to me. Whether the court ab- 
solves us or not, she and I meet no 
more. That is an infidelity I deem no 
less dishonoring than if she had run away 
with one of our sex. In a word, sir, I 
fell into bad habits, neglected my wife, 
spent her substance; treated her, to be 
sure, with cruelty—rascally, if you please 
—but, in all this, there is no excuse for 
publishing my sin through that trumpet- 
er called the Law, and asking that she 
and her child be separated from me, be- 
cause I’m an habitual drunkard—for so 
the paper reads, sent to me by that same 
Law. That one offense —crime it is — 
excepted, Edith Murray is an angel. 
But it has had one good effect ; for, by 
the Lord God who judgeth all, I will 
never drink again”—and the table reel- 
ed under the blow he gave it, by way of 
emphatic invocation. 

“But perhaps I can give you such an 
explanation of that suit as will change 
your views, and prove that she does not 
deserve your censure. I can, J am sure, 
convince a sensible man as you are, that 
she has, at the worst, committed only an 
error of judgment.” 

“And who are you, that knows so 
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much of me and mine?” asked he, im- 
patiently and angrily. 

“TI am the Court Commissioner, be- 
fore whom the case is pending; and I 
go further than you, who says your wife 
was an angel: I add, she és.” 

“Strange!” said he. “I had a pre- 
sentiment, the first few moments I saw 
you, that in some inscrutable manner 
you are to affect my future. But let us 
leave this place: it is odious to me. It 
is redolent with impurity, and vice, and 
ruin. I must go.” He rose on the in- 
stant; caught up the drawing, with a 
neryous clutch, and, thrusting it into his 
pocket, strode rapidly through the bar- 
room to the street. Tossing a dime upon 
the counter, I hurried out, and, with 
Gordon -Murray, turned toward Wash- 
ington Square. 

As we walked on, I purposely avoided 
all further allusion to Edith and the di- 
vorce ; but led him away from all such 
matters by cheerful observations on the 
city, its growth, and colonization. When 
we reached Meiggs’s Wharf, after mak- 
ing an appointment to meet him at my 
chambers the following week, I bade 
good-by to him. But, before I left, he 
said to me: 

“T note your remarks as to the di- 
vorce suit. I will see you again in ref- 
erence to it, and hear what you may 
have to say regarding my wife. Be as- 
sured, I shall do nothing rash nor un- 
kind. You'll find that Gordon Murray 
is no longer the fatuous sot he has been. 
Good - by.” 

The next morning Mrs. Murray, with 
Edith, came, with a face full of impa- 
tient interest. 

“Have you seen him?” 

“Yes.” AndI recounted all that had 
occurred the day before. She listened, 
with an eager face; and when I related 
the incident of the drawing of the home, 
herself, and the child, she seized my 
hand and wept, in a transport of joy. 

ut when I went on relating his resolu- 
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tion to drink no more, and the evil ef- 
fects of the suit, her face blanched, her 
hands worked with a restless twitch, and 
she fell insensible to the floor. In a lit- 
tle while, however, she recovered; but 
her distress was lamentable to see. 

“Oh, you don’t know him. He will 
keep his word inviolate: he will neither 
drink any more, nor see me. My broth- 
er! my brother! you have done me an 
irreparable wrong. The hateful suit! 
I must stop it. Please destroy all the 
papers at once.” 

“Madam, I will see your attorney, and 
arrange with him to discontinue the pro- 
ceedings. I beg of you to be calm, and 
not to take so melancholy a view of the 
situation. When your husband learns 
all—and I assure you he shall be in- 
formed of every thing—lI feel sure that 
he will fully excuse you. I feel con- 
vinced, by something I can not explain, 
that you and Mr. Murray will soon be 
re-united.” 

“God grant it!” said the poor woman, 
through her tears. She was so nervous 
and sick that I begged her to go home 
and get some rest, and finally persuadéd 
her to do so. As she left my office, I 
pitied her with all my heart; for, with 
her suffering, there was so much of pa- 
tience — such composure and dignity — 
as to win me completely to her interest, 
although I felt that Gordon Murray had 
good reason to fortify himself in the 
stand he had taken. 

It was my plan to keep Mr. Dalton 
ignorant of the proposed discontinuance 
of the suit, and of my endeavor to rec- 
oncile the parties, rather than to sepa- 
rate them; and so, when he called to 
see me the next day, stating that he de- 
sired to leave for Los Angeles for a fort- 
night, I was delighted. 

“T hope, sir,” said he, “that, when I 
return, a divorce will be formally decreed, 
for Iam not well, and desire to return to 
England without delay, with my sister 
and her child. She needs rest and 
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change, and I shall take her to Los An- 
geles with me. Edith I will leave with 
a friend of my sister during our absence, 
for the necessary care of the child will 
fatigae her, and be an unnecessary tax 
on her while so weak.” 

The next day, Mrs. Murray called to 
advise me of her brother’s invitation to 
her to go to Los Angeles with him. I 
persuaded her to accept it, stating that 
it would aid my plan materially. “Leave 
Edith at the house with the servant your 
brother has engaged, and with no other 
custodian. It will persuade Mr. Murray 
to go there; and his return to his old 
home, with its influences and all the 
tenderness coming from the child’s pres- 
ence and affectionate ways, will do much 
to subdue and softenhim. By all means, 
go, for the good results the absence of 
you and Mr. Dalton promises.” 

Unwilling as she was to leave Edith 
and the place that held her husband, she 
was finally persuaded. A day or two 
afterward, they left on the steamer, pro- 
posing to be absent about three weeks 
or a month. 

They had been gone but a few hours 
when Mr. Murray entered my office, and 
I was delighted to see the pleasant change 
made by a few days—a change that had 
improved him to a remarkable degree. 
I then told him the history of the law- 
suit—the arrival of Mr. Dalton, who had 
by some means, but, I assured him, not 
through his wife, heard of his bad hab- 
its; the suit he had instigated, not Mrs. 
Murray ; her sufferance of, not her con- 
sent to, the proceedings, with the hope 
some good might grow out of them; her 
vindication of him when the witness used 
the word /ow, and her discontinuance of 
the case. I advised him of her depart- 
ure, and I assumed the responsibility of 
it, and of Edith’s being left behind—/for 
him. 

“T’ll send for her,” said he, “‘and take 
her to my room.” 

I dissuaded him from that, on the 
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ground of the child’s comfort and health, 
and I was glad to see that my wishes 
had the desired effect, for he promised 
he would return to his own home that 
day. 
“But,” added he, “so soon as she 
comes, I will leave. I see much in what 
you say to palliate Mrs. Murray’s con- 
duct, but had she loved me as she should 
have done, she would have perished rath- 
er than consented to the infamous pro- 
ceeding set on foot by her brother. He 
shall answer for it.” 

I mildly suggested to him that he had 
placed his wife in an anomalous position 
—had abandoned her, and that her suf- 
ferings had unnerved and almost over- 
thrown her. 

“In looking at this matter,” said I, 
“would it not be well to remember how 
far you are responsible? The duties of 
husband and wife are reciprocal, and, to 
my idea, equally binding. Ifyou, through 
a bad habit, became incapable of support- 
ing and comforting your wife, there is 
much excuse—ay, much to praise—in a 
brother doing what the husband fails to 
do.” 

“You speak a sad truth, and yet few 
men would have the boldness to utter 
what you have done. Your hand, if you 
please! No man is more ready to atone 
than I for any fault—crime, if you please 
—I may have committed. I will esteem 
it an honor, as it will certainly be a fa- 
vor, if you will come to see me.” 

The following Sunday I determined to 
visit Mr. Murray, who lived in the north- 
ern part of the city. ¥ had purposely, 
for a few. days, left him to himself, feel- 
ing that the weakness and dependence 
of the dear child would have a strong 
and controlling influence to restrain him 
from a relapse into a vicious course. I 
was not sanguine as to his resolution. 
But if he had only that one passion to 
struggle with, I could have believed he 
would arise the victor; but to stifle a 
habit of drink, in the face of what he re- 
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garded an inevitable, overwhelming dis- 
appointment of all his domestic hopes, 
or, to use his own language, the infidel- 
ity of a wife he had considered august 
and superhuman in her love and purity, 
called for the exercise of a moral cour- 
age I scarce gave him credit for. His 
little girl I rightly deemed a dear little 
St. Christopher, who would bear him in 
safety across the turgid stream; and I 
felt that in her presence every reminder 
of his wife would rather serve, with their 
tender perfume coming from the past, to 
subdue all harshness rather than to ex- 
asperate him. 

It was a sweet afternoon in March, 
and, as it had rained the previous day, 
the air was filled with a delicious fresh- 
ness. The sky was clear, except that 
from the apex and clinging to the flanks 
of Tamalpais, were a few cirrous clouds ; 
but all the heavens else were one un- 
broken sea of azure, along which I saw 
processions of wild fowl, which swept 
through the infinite distance toward the 
north. Nota breath of air stirred; the 
waters of the bay alone moved in that 
grand, onward swell, so full of power 
and energy, anon breaking with a sullen 
dash upon the sanded shore. 

There is something peculiarly sympa- 
thetic in ourselves with Nature, and we 
do not appreciate how much our moods 
depend upon our surroundings. On the 
day in question, the unusual beauty of 
the landscape—its tender charm and ex- 
quisite beauty—had the effect of soften- 
ing me, and, as I entered the little gate 
which admitted fhe into the yard where 
Mr. Murray lived, Ifelt for him a throb 
of charity and good-will I had never ex- 
perienced before. The place, too, en- 
hanced that tenderness ; for everywhere 
about me I saw a hundred evidences of 
a refined and intelligent hand. The gar- 
den was carefully cultivated and arran- 
ged with graveled walks, little parterres 
rimmed with box and concentric circles 
of daisies and soft-eyed pansies, and 
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along and running through the latticed 
street-fence, the purple pendents of the 
fuchsia hung like jeweled drops from the 
ear-like leaves of the geranium. On the 
front of the cottage, clinging to verge- 
board, and running about the cornice of 
the deep bay-window, clung an English 
ivy, its broad leaves shining with a rare 
polish, and from the angle of the house 
swung the coral tubes of the honey- 
suckle. It was plain to be seen that 
Mrs. Murray’s hand had not for some 
days touched many of the plants, which, 
in her absence, rioted with an abound- 
ing exuberance of joy over the borders, 
trailing leaves and blossoms along the 
garden-paths, and throwing out soft, ex- 
ploring tendrils to whatever they could 
cling. An Englishwoman’s home is al- 
ways buried among vines and flowers, 
and her chief delight and occupation are 
their culture. Even there, under so 
many untoward circumstances, that na- 
tional trait displayed itself, and any one 
in passing through the garden felt a ten- 
der presentiment of the owner’s delicacy 
and feeling. 

I pulled the bell, and soon Mr. Mur- 
ray opened the door, who extended 
his hand and drew me in. We passed 
through a vestibule into a small draw- 
ing-room where were several pictures ; 
and, while all the appointments were 
plain, there spoke in every thing the 
presence of refinement and taste. Be- 
yond, was still another apartment, look- 
ing upon the garden, and which was then 
used as a studio;. an open piano fur- 
nished one side; a small ¢¢ag?re the oth- 
er, on which were a few books; in the 
centre was an easel, and near it a small 
table, full of pigments, a palette and a 
maul-stick. On the easel was a small 
landscape, almost finished, on which Mr. 
Murray was working when I came, and 
naturally I halted before it. I was sur- 
prised and charmed. It was a lake, with 
a flowery strip of foreground, lapped 
among hills. On the right were dense 
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forests that came down to the tarn, and 
threw quivering shadows far into its sil- 
ver depths. In the perspective, the pur- 
ple mountains bore up vapory masses of 
summer clouds, and above stretched a 
charming bit of crimson and green sky. 
In the foreground there wag a clump of 
trees crowning 3 mound, from whose 
base shot far into the water a heathery 
point of land; and, to the far left, the 
lake-line ran along the edge of hill- 
slopes, bright with the sweet verdure of 
spring. It was a gray landscape, and 
yet replete with a delicious tenderness 
that touched one from its happy simili- 
tude to Nature. 

The artist watched me closely while I 
examined the picture, evidently wonder- 
ing whether I was a competent critic, 
and, if so, whether I admired his work— 
its composition and handling. 

“Ts it a fancy sketch?” 

“No. It is a home-scene I brought 


away in my memory, and dear from as- 


sociation. It proposes to reproduce a 
little loch lying within sight of Wether- 
lamb, in. Lancashire, near which she— 
where my wife—was born and lived. I 
commenced this picture the day I came 
here, and this occupation and the socie- 
ty of my child alone reconcile me to the 
sad reminiscences that belong to this 
house.” 

He sent the painting to me, and it is 
an exquisite gem I prize highly. It 
hangs near me now; it has hung within 
my home ever since. When I placed it 
here, the glad sunshine and a sweet voice 
filled the house with gladness. Now, 
the sunshine comes as of erst, but the 
veice is heard no more. 

Just as the shadow was falling across 
Gordon Murray’s heart, as he alluded to 
his absent wife, and touched upon a time 
when, perhaps, nothing stood between 
them, the door leading into an inner 
room opened, and the blue-eyed child— 
the beaming little Edith—burst into the 
room, and, without heeding me, ran to 
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her father, climbed to his lap, put her 
white arms around his neck, and hid all 
his face with her golden hair. That lit- 
tle incident re-assured me as to his 
steadfastness of purpose as to drink, 
and I ceased to fear for him. 

I remained there all through the twi- 
light, listening to the sweet prattle of the 
child, and watching with great interest 
the tenderness he manifested for her. 
And when the darkness came, and the 
skies wert kindling with the tremulous 
light of the stars, and before he led Edith 
to bed, the darling dropped to her knees 
beside her father, and, folding her hands 
upon his lap, lisped the prayer she had 
been taught in happier days. And when 
the soft, earnest voice rose out of the 
darkness, asking God’s blessing on the 
house, and praying Him “to bless mam- 
ma and bring her safely back to papa 
and me,” I bowed my head, and felt that 
if the angels do really weave crowns from 
prayers, how superbly beautiful must be 
that woven from Edith’s simple suppli- 
cation ! 

When he returned he sat where the 
child had just been, from which point 
I could see through the bay-window the 
shadowy form of Tamalpais, Alcatraz— 
with its light gleaming over the waters 
of the bay—and the great plane of the 
firmament, sown with silver stars. He 
and I were long silent, for the hush and 
mystery of the hour and scene touched 
us with —at least, it was so to me—an 
influence and sentiment peculiar to them- 
selves. There was just enough of sym- 
pathy with, and intuition of, each other’s 
thoughts and feelings to keep us quiet, 
both fearing to touch on matters that 
held so much of pain, and yet feeling 
that any other subject would be disso- 
nant and repulsive. 

“Have you been in England?” at 
length inquired Mr. Murray. 

“Yes.” 

“In Warwickshire?” 

“Yes; in that part of it lying near to 
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where Lady Godiva rode and Shaks- 
peare was born.” 

“T mean just there. I was born on 
that spot, and I love it, too, because it 
is one of the most attractive in England. 
I do not feel exactly at home here—be- 
cause, perhaps, I have but little to look 
back to, since I came, that is pleasant 
and estimable.” I said nothing in re- 
ply, for I was eager to hear all he might 
say of himself. 

* Do you paint ?” he asked. 

“T love your art with much of an 
artist’s enthusiasm, but I have no prac- 
tice in it.” 

“It is a glorious occupation, and yet, 
only those who have reached distinction 
in it have a recognized social status,” 
he replied. “I have accomplished noth- 
ing as yet.” 

“ Have you been a regular student in 
painting?” 


“Ay; bred to it. I am a Cantadé, 


and left my a/ma mater with a Bache- 


lor’s gown. I entered Holman Hunt’s 
studio, when he and Millais and Rossetti 
associated themselves as that celebrat- 
ed trinity from which emanated what is 
called pre-Raphaelism. I then went 
abroad ; passed three years in the Ger- 
man and French schools ; and, return- 
ing to England, started at once for Am- 
bleside,sin the Lake District, where I 
remained some months making studies.” 
“Excuse me; is not that the district 
where your wife was born?” I asked. 
“Tt is; and there I first met her. 
One day I had been sketching the 
heights of Loughrigg Fell, when I saw 
a young girl, attended by a groom, en- 
gaged in doing the same thing. I hada 
dozen or so studies to make of it, and it 
seemed as if she had as many. Her 
sketch, one morning, was blown from 
her, and landed near me. I was some 
distance below her ; of course, I picked 
it up and looked at it. It was clever, 
but not faultless ; and when I handed it 
to her, I took the liberty of pointing out 
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some errors in drawing, and suggested 
changes. She was very young, and, as 
I heard, the only daughter of a well- 
known gentleman of the neighborhood. 
I saw her several successive days, and 
frequently examined her studies. One 
day, she was descending the slope lead- 
ing down from what is called Blea Tarns, 
driving herself in a small wicker phae- 
ton, when her horse suddenly took fright 
and dashed at a furious rate down the 
steep, winding road. It is a wonder she 
wasn’t killed; for she had lost her reins, 
and, on one side, the road hung almost 
over the valley below. Fortunately, I 
was on a spot where the way widened. 
I stopped her horse: and this scar upon 
my cheek is the memorial of that rescue. 
Well, you can easily guess that it was 
Edith I had-saved. After that, I saw 
her almost every day: afd, when she 
resumed her sketching, you may be sure 
I was near her—first, instructing ; then, 
laying aside pencil and portfolio, we 
hunted mosses and ferns along the 
Brothay where it leaped among the 
hills, and — well, well—we slid into ten- 
der touches of the hands, and then, to 
lips. In good time I told her father all, 
and, like the Lord of Burleigh, he said 
I was ‘but a landscape-painter,’ and re- 
fused me his consent. My father had, 
in the meantime, died, leaving me a 
small fortune; and Edith would have, 
from an aunt, a competence on her 
coming of age. Her governor still ob- 
durate, I persuaded her to elope; and 
we were married. He never forgave 
her; and, on his death, left all his fort- 
une to Mr. Dalton, her brother, who is 
here now. 

“ England was no place for us; and 
so, getting our means together, we sailed 
for Australia. There, little Edith was 
born; and there commenced the habit 
of drink, which came near wrecking me. 
The society of fast young men, races, 
and cards, soon disposed of all my 
means ; and to save me, to separate me 
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from my evil associations, my wife per- 
suaded me to come here. What I have 
been since my arrival, the testimony of 
the suit has fully informed you.” 

He stopped abruptly, and went to the 
piano, which he touched with a rare 
skill. He commenced with a plaintive 
minor air, as if he repeated on the keys 
the sad disappointments of the past few 
months ; and then he wandered off into 
an obscure world of melody—capricious, 
fantastic, and even wild—but always pa- 
thetic, as if each note was stained with 
tears. He improvised the whole per- 
formance; and yet, I never heard music 
before so full of the wail and pathos of 
a breaking heart. I no longer wondered, 
as I sat in the darkness and listened to his 
fingering of the piano, that Edith Dalton 
had given her heart to the young and 
impassioned artist. 

It was midnight before I reached my 
home. ~ 

A few days after that visit, Mr. Mur- 
ray came to see me, with little Edith — 
for the two were inseparable. I noticed 
that the child drooped—was not viva- 
cious as was her wont, and, generally, 
seemed indisposed. I called his atten- 
tion to her condition, telling him that 
her languor and flushed face surely in- 
dicated febrile symptoms. He left me, 
promising to callin a physician the next 
day, if the child was not decidedly bet- 
ter. The second day thereafter, I re- 
ceived a note from him, beseeching me 
me to come to him at once. I started on 
the instant; and, when I reached the 
house, he met me at the door, inform- 
ing me that the child was alarmingly ill. 
I was taken to her room — found her in 
her little bed, slightly delirious from fe- 
ver. No physician had seen her — for 
Mr. Murray, with reluctance, told me, 
that he had not the means to meet such 
expenses ; that all the property in the 
house belonged to his wife—none of 
which he could sell, especially under 
the peculiar relations he held to her. I 
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called in my own physician, who pro- 
nounced the child far gone in scarlet 
fever. By his advice I telegraphed Mrs. 
Murray, as I had promised I would do 
should any thing happen, advising her 
to return at once. 

I saw little Edith from day to day: 
she was precociously patient—full of 
tenderness for her father — never utter- 
ing any complaint —sometimes, though, 
saying: “I wish mamma would come. 
When will she be here?” The disease 
went on with unabated symptoms —in- 
deed, more exacerbated from day to 
day; and Doctor M. told me that he 
had grave doubts of her recovery. He 
was fearful, indeed, she would not sur- 
vive to see her mother, who had replied 
to my telegram, saying that she would 
sail the following day. 

At last she came. I met her at the 
steamer, and announced to her that the 
doctor had lost all hope. The poor 
woman was overwhelmed with distress, 
and I could offer her no consolation. 
What human tongue can utter a single 
word to soften the despair that sits 
upon our hearts at such a moment — 
darkling the whole world about us — 
shutting out all light, even that which, 
ordinarily, is shed over our bruised 
hopes from the Star of Immortality? 
I was silent, pressing her hand in affec- 
tionate sympathy. 

When we reached the house, no one 
met us. A premonition of evil sat upon 
all things, reaching out to us from the 
quiet we encountered at the very garden- 
gate. Mrs. Murray went on in silence. 
As she entered the chamber, her husband 
stood at the side of the bed whereon the 
child was—just then performing some offi- 
ces for the sufferer. She ran rather than 
walked to her bedside, sank beside it, and 
passionately kissed Edith. “ Dear, dear 
mamma, I am so happy you have come,” 
murmured the poor darling, as she weak- 
ly and pitifully struggled to put her wan, 
white arms around her mamma’s neck, 
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Presently, they looked up from that em- 
brace — both mother and child turning 
imploring, loving, and eager faces to his ; 
but he moved not, spoke not, and yet I 
could see that his whole frame quivered 
with intense emotion. 

Oh, strong, yet weak man! Oh, hus- 
band! father! here, at least, where God 
is so plainly manifesting Himself, who 
is gently and surely drawing your dar- 
ling to His own Beautiful Land, drop 
from you all passion and resentment for 
a poor, loving wife, and let your little 
one bear with her the tidings of your re- 
union ! 

The child gazed intently at him, and 
then on the pale, mournful face of her 
mother, with a tender, wistful expres- 
sion ; and both saw that her big, bright 
eyes floated in tears. 

“Yovr dear child is going to leave 
her papa all alone, and you, too, dear 
mamma. If dear papa loves Edith, he 
will love mamma when I’m gone.” 

No answer; but both, by a common 
and irresistible impulse, dropped to their 
knees, one on either side, and each hold- 
ing a hand of the child, over whose face 
came a strange and warning pallor. Ina 
few moments she looked up, about her 
eyes and mouth played the sweet srfile, so 
marked a feature of her beauty, and made 
a sign to her mamma to kiss her, then re- 
peated the gesture to her papa. All this 
while, she was pulling their hands, until 
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she drew them over her little, throbbing 
bosom, and then, when they clasped, 
she kissed them again and again. Gor- 
don and his wife leaned forward, and, 
across the narrow bed, their lips met in 
reconciliation. When their tears had 
cleared away, and they looked again, the 
setting sun was streaming through the 
window, and over little Edith’s placid 
face a sunbeam swayed and mingled with 
the mysterious light which shone through 
from heaven, as the Father opened the 
gate to the spirit of the sweet child. 
She passed away, even as her parents’ 
lips met in that embrace of peace and 
love: her last breath respired in the 
kiss she gave their folded hands. 

And that kiss God turned to bless- 
ings. To-day, Mr. and Mrs. Murray 
are happy—happier from the sorrows 
they have borne, and the weakness he 
has conquered. His last painting took 
the Royal Academy medal; his means 
are ample, and it was only a few weeks 
ago, that, in their English home, I saw 
running among the fuchsia bushes, scat- 
tering their flowers in a coral shower 
over the graveled walk, a little Edith, as 
if the old, dear child had come back 
again to earth to touch the hands she 
had clasped in reconciliation and happi- 
ness —a happiness, which, can we not 
hope, will be eternal in the Hereafter 
that looks down upon us from the sky 
and the smiling stars? 
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HE inhabited part of New Zealand 

consists of two narrow islands 
some five hundred miles long, and it pos- 
sesses a great variety of climate; some 
parts, such as Wellington and Otago, 
being quite English in their temperature, 
while the provinces on the eastern coast 
have a climate resembling that of the 
Santa Clara Valley, in California. All 
over New Zealand the summer winds 
are so boisterous that the culture of the 
grape is impossible, even in parts where 
the heat of the sun would otherwise ad- 
mit of it; but all other fruits of temperate 
regions grow well. These islands are 
sheep-pastures, Jar excellence, and sheep 
thrive well on the natural grasses ; and 
wherever the English grasses are'sown, 


they spread so rapidly as to eradicate 
the native growth, and to afford the 
flocks a still more abundant nourish- 


ment. 

In Hawkes Bay, in the north island, 
the runs are put up at auction by the 
Government, in blocks of thousands of 
acres, and bring from £5,000 to £20,000, 
or £30,000. In the province of Canter- 
bury, in the middle island, the runs are 
not sold, but the leases are put up at 
auction. The capital required to en- 
gage in sheep-farming is about the same 
in both islands, and an investment of 
£5,000 is required to make it profitable: 
a New Zealand laborer, therefore, never 
thinks of settling in that country. He 
gets about £1 per week, with board and 
lodging included. This he saves up 
(frequently leaving it in his master’s 
hands, who gives him ten per cent. per 
annum for the loan of it) till it amounts 
to a sum sufficient to enable him to go 
home and start some little business, thus 
adding to the overcrowded state of En- 


gland and depriving the new country of 
a valuable settler. The wages I have 
stated are those of a common laborer; 
a shepherd gets £2 per week and some- 
times more—at least, such were the pri- 
ces three years ago. In Hawkes Bay, 
the minimum price of government land 
is five shillings per acre, and land not 
bought in at the public auctions is open 
to settlers at from ten to five shillings 
per acre; but this land is generally in 
inaccessible situations, and therefore 
useless. In Canterbury, the minimum 
price of land is £1, and this is the rea- 
son the lands are leased and not bought 
in that province. 

The greater part of the land is unfit- 
ted for agriculture; but its poverty and 
ruggedness agree well with the flocks, 
who are strangers to the diseases that 
afflict them elsewhere, and their pastures 
are well watered by numerous streams 
and rivers. Owing to the formation of 
the country, the Auckland land-grants 
furnished by Government to immigrants 
are a delusion and a snare, being gener- 
ally quite valueless. 

One can not take a ride in New Zea- 
land without having to ford at least one 
river, and, as these rivers are of a rest- 
less nature and seldom stay long in one 
place, the fording of them is not always 
free from danger. A gentleman told me 
that when he was setting out for New 
Zealand a German scientist sought to 
dissuade him, on the plea that the coun- 
try was only making itself, and would not 
be fit for habitation for several hundred 
years. My friend is now an old resident 
of New Zealand, but he says he thinks 
the German was right! During my two 
years’ sojourn in Hawkes Bay, one river 
took itself out of its old bed and ran off 
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to a neighboring sheep-run, where it 
materially altered the face of the coun- 
try. I visited it soon after, and saw it 
in the act of cutting quite a ravine through 
the valley. Riding at the time with my 
friend and his daughter, we were greatly 
puzzled where to find a ford, until Mr. 
R——’s horse felt its way through, we 
following in the rear. Mr. R—— was 
going to review a militia company, of 
which he was captain, and we had to 
ride sixteen miles through an uninhab- 
ited country. On returning, this same 
changeable river puzzled us so greatly 
that we finally lost our way and got be- 
nighted—rode hither and thither for the 
lost trail, shouting aloud for guidance. 
At last we struck the old empty riv- 
er-bed, and, following it up, reached 
home. It is said that the only epidemic 
from which New Zealanders suffer is 
drowning. 

During my visit, several hundred 
Maories—men, women, and children— 
were assembled to have a feast in an in- 
closed piece of ground near to a native 
village. Down the middle of the inclos- 
ure were arranged sacks of flour and 
baskets of potatoes, and at either end 
two large frame-work towers were filled 
with pumpkins and melons. This was 
a large dinner- party, given by one tribe 
to another, and was to last three days. 
The women, arranged in groups, were 
busily cooking; the men, also in groups, 
squatted on the ground in circles, listen- 
ing to the political harangue of one of 
their number, who walked up and down 
in the circle formed by his auditors, talk- 
ing in a sort of chant, and occasionally 
leaping in the air to add force to his re- 
marks. The cooking is a very simple 


process. A hole is dug in the earth and 
a fire lighted in it, by which a number of 
stones are heated, the stones then re- 
place the fire, as the latter dies out, 
when potatoes, dried fish, and eels are 
placed upon them, and the whole cover- 
ed up with a cloth and allowed to steam 
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for an hour, after which dinner is served 
on pieces of dried gourds to each circle, 
whose mode of eating is summary, knives 
and forks having no recognized existence 


among them. I was told the dinner was 
delicious, and was invited to partake of 
it; but I was not hungry—the cooks and 
the process of dining had taken away my 
appetite. 

While the Maories were eating, our 
party retired to the primeval forest, call- 
ed “bush” in New Zealand, and lunch- 
ed under the shade of the trees. This 
was in the month of May, which corre- 
sponds to November in England. Aft- 
er dinner we returned to our Maori 
friends, and they entertained us with a 
haka—a native dance, if dance it can be 
called, which is only performed with the 
hands and head. As a preliminary, the 
men, who were mostly dressed ’in Eu- 
ropean costume, commenced taking off 
their clothes. Coats, waistcoats, and 
shirts flew off, when I thought it was 
time to go; but a member of our party 
laughingly interposed, and said the un- 
robing process would go no further. 
Retaining their pants, these Maories 
squatted in a row before us, and be- 
hind them a row of women arranged 
themselves: these kept on their gar- 
merts. The men and women commen- 
ced chanting alternately verses of poet- 
ry, in praise of the Jakehas, or foreign- 
ers, and, at the end of each verse, all 
joined in a most extraordinary chorus; 
the only sound audible was a gasp, per- 
formed in perfect unison. It had the 
effect of a rushing wind. Their arms 
and hands swayed from side to side, 
their fingers shook, and their facial ex- 
pressions were hideous. Aside from the 
frequent airing of their large tongues, as 
they became more and more excited the 
poetry became less and less compliment- 
ary, until we four or five Europeans in 
the midst of five hundred natives, many 
of them known to be secretly hostile, 
gradually moved outside the circle, and 
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then, without any further demonstra 
tions, the dance ended. 

Soon after, I took refuge from a se- 
vere rain-storm in the house of Ha- 
puku’s brother. Hapukwis a celebrated 
Maori Chief, and an ally of the British 
Government. The brother of Hapuku 
hau left his comfortable whare (native 
house), whose walls and roof were thick- 
ly thatched with stout reeds, and had 
built himself an English house, omit- 
ting the windows: outwardly, it was Eu- 
ropean; inwardly, it was Maori. There 
was a fire in an iron pot in the middle of 
the room, and the smoke went out at the 
door. Men, women, and children were 
seated round the fire with their knees on 
a level with their mouths, and they in- 
vited me to join the family circle. I 
preferred sitting on a box near the door 
to sitting on the dirty floor in the circle, 
and be poked by the little pigs which 
were running from one to another of 
their foster - mothers. 

The family with whom I took refuge 
was supposed to be tinged with the 
Haw-haw (pronounced how-how) fanat- 
icism, which has wrought such disas- 
trous results in New Zealand, and oc- 
casioned so many wars. This religion 
is like that of the Tae-pings in China— 
a relapse from Christianity. The proph- 
ets believe themselves inspired. They 
dance round a pole, chanting in Maori 
and English, stringing the words togeth- 
er without any meaning. They chant 
—if such it can be called—and run 
as fast as possible, until, becoming ex- 
hausted, they fall down, foam at the 
mouth, and rave incoherently; and this, 
by their awe- struck hearers, is believed 
to be prophecy. It is very difficult to 
find out their tenets, for Haw-hawism 
is a sort of Masonic society, and its se- 
crets are seldom revealed. But their 
cardinal doctrine is supposed to be the 
killing of all the Christian ministers, in 
the hope that, when all are killed, the 
gifts of genius and science, which they 
Vor. IX.—17. 
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believe are procured by the White race 
through the intercession of their clergy, 
will forsake Europeans and descend, 
through the medium of the prophets, 


upon the Haw-haws. Only a few na- 
tives are suspected of leaning toward 
this religion in Hawkes Bay. Some of 
the prophets are warriors as well, and 
convert their countrymen, Mohammed- 
wise, by the sword. All Haw-haws 
are cannibals: to devour their prisoners 
is a part of their religion; and when 
three years ago, the English volunteers 
were attacking a fort belonging to Tito- 
ko-wharu in Taranaki, the Haw-haws 
within chanted an invitation, of which 
the burden was — 
“The oven is ready: come and be cooked — come 
and be cooked.” 

All Maori tribes have their proph- 
ets. There was one in the house I 
entered. He was a dreamer of dreams, 
and was fast asleep on a mat. In an- 
other corner of the room was crouched 
a fine young man—one of Hapuku’s 
sons. This youth was clothed ina large 
shawl—his only garment. He formerly 
wore European clothes ; but he was re- 
ported to have turned Haw-haw, and to 
have taken to the shawl and strong drink 
simultaneously. Hapuku, the Chief— 
whose promising son I have just describ- 
ed—has thirteen wives: He thought, 
once, of turning Christian ; but, on be- 
ing informed that he would have to dis- 
card twelve out.of the thirteen Mrs. Ha- 
pukus, he replied that he had married 
them all from political motives, and he 
was not going to part with any. The 
fact was, he got landed property with 
each of them, and he did not want to 
give it up. When a Maori dies, his 
land belongs to all his children, irre- 
spective of sex; and should he be a 
Chief, the chieftainship descends to the 
eldest, whether son or daughter—the 
Maori women having full right to speak 
at political meetings. If Hapuku relin- 
guished his wives, their property would 
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go with them, and he would lose a great 
part of his territorial influence. Hence 
his affection for them. 

Hapuku is a fine-looking old fellow, 
very much tattooed. He dresses and 
eats like a Christian. I have dined at 
the same table with him, and he con- 
ducted himself like a civilized being. I 
was much amused at his objection to a 
vase of flowers on the table. “Tables 
were made for meats, not for useless 
things,” he said. The Maories have very 
material minds. They will tastefully or- 
nament a canoe, a house, or a spear; 
but any thing that is merely ornamental 
—such as a flower-garden, or even a mu- 
sical instrument—they despise. This 
Chief was a jesuitical reasoner. Being 
accused, at one time, of sheltering a 
band of Haw-haws—who, although they 
had not then broken out into rebellion, 
were still suspected of such tendencies 
—“ Why,” said he, “do you accuse me 
of being disloyal because I allow these 
men in my district? The fact that a 
man dances round a pole by way of say- 
ing his prayers, does not prove him a 
rebel. You might as well accuse your 
own Government of being disaffected, 
because it harbors Roman Catholics and 
Dissenters, and such-like enemies of 
your Established Church, in your domin- 
ions.” 

Yankee notions, generally, are in great 
demand everywhere in New Zealand. 
The stages are copies of. American ones, 
and go by the name of “Cobb’s coach- 
es.” They were imported while I was in 
the Colony, but came, I believe, from 
Australia. Owing to the scarcity of saw- 
mills, together with the want of roads 
through the interior, the immense for- 
ests of the country are unavailable for 
timber. The lumber is mostly brought 
from America and Australia. The na- 
tive forest-trees are all of the pine spe- 
cies ; but the undergrowth is quite trop- 
ical in luxuriance. One needs to carry, 
as one’s companion, a hatchet through 
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“the bush.” There are two species of 
palms that grow here: the cabbage, or 
ti-tree, and the fern-tree. There are, 
besides, a number of trees that belong 
more to the order of shruos—such as 
the £araka and marpa, and a few species 
of acacia. The sauri pine, a native of 
Auckland, exudes a gum which is a val- 
uable article of commerce. When you 
approach a New Zealand “bush” from 
the plains, its appearance is any thing 
but picturesque, for the trees stand 
straight up before you, herded together 
in a dense, black mass, the foliage being 
all of a very sombre green, and the for- 
est growing in a blot, as it were; but 
when once within its precincts, you find 
it the most beautiful of woodlands —a 
mass of tangled greenery of all shades 
of brightness, dotted with white convol- 
vudi and interspersed with feathery ferns. 
Besides, to add to the attraction, the 
gleam of a lake or river is an insepara- 
ble adjunct. 

In the former part of this narrative, 
I alluded to the fact that the English 
grasses are quite eradicating the native 
growths. Even when not sown, the 
seed from the British clover is blown 
on to native pastures, and takes a tena- 
cious hold of the soil; but this is not the 
only English product that acts injurious- 
ly upon native ones. Some enterprising 
colonist (so report says), being much 
troubled by the large New Zealand blow- 
fly, that lays its eggs alike in blankets 
and meat, took a notion of effecting a 
settlement of the small black English 
house-fly in the Colony; so he imported 
some in a fzl/-box pierced with pin- 
holes. The experiment was highly suc- 
cessful: the enterprising English fly has 
utterly ruined the prospects of his big, 
lazy brothers, who are fast disappearing. 
It is not known exactly whether the 
smaller kind ea¢ the larger, or whether 
they simply starve them out; but the 
fact that the British fly is thriving in 
New Zealand while the native fly is dy- 
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ing out, is so patent that the Maories 
have taken a mournful view of the cir- 
cumstances. They say, “English grass 
come, Maori grass go; English fly 
come, Maori fly go; English man come, 
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Maori man go!” and so, poor creatures, 
they resign themselves to their fate, and 
keep their spirits up by pouring spirits 
down, thus helping to fulfill their own 
prophecies. 





A FEW SNAP-SHOTS. 


T is gratifying to reflect that the 
I practice of dueling is losing its pres- 
tige. It is gradually falling into dis- 
use on the continent of Europe, where, 
if we except an occasional affaire be- 
tween army officers, or hotspur editors, 
it is for the most part encouraged by 
boyish students, whose petty squabbles, 
and subsequent meetings, savor much 
of the burlesque. We hear much less 
of it in America; and accounts of the 
semi-savage, bowie-knife duels, which 
are a blot upon our boasted civilization, 
no longer furnish almost daily items 
for Southern newspapers. This more 
healthful aspect of social ethics may be 
due, in some measure, to the purging 
effects of the late civil war. Men who 
have stood side by side in many a hard- 
fought and bloody field, it may be, have 
learned to curb themselves more than 
of yore. Still another reason may be 
found in the custom having of late years 
been followed by people of much lower 
status than those to whom it was for- 
merly in general confined, and in the 
consequent almost total departure from 
all the old-time, chivalrous rules of the 
duello. Many men of refinement, dis- 
gusted with the degrading influences of 
the more recent style of dueling, have 
abjured thoroughly that which, in their 
earlier days, they considered to be a nec- 
essary check upon the abuses of social 
intercourse. A republic has its aristoc- 
racy, as well as the most despotic of 
monarchies; and when the American 
aristocracy of intellect, of position, and 
of standing repudiate a custom, it loses 


much of its attraction to the vulga:. who 
are the more likely to abstain from a 
habit when it is no longer fashionable. 
Dueling may be said to have almost 
ceased to exist in Great Britain and in 
her foreign possessions. The famous 
duel of Colonel Fawcett and Lieutenant 
Monro, of the Guards, struck a death- 
blow to the custom there. The close 
connection, by marriage, of the parties 
(they had married two sisters), the fatal 
result, and the trivial matter which led 
to the meeting, were productive of more 
good than all the arguments ever ad- 
vanced against the code. The trial of 
Lieutenant Monro, and his conviction 
and imprisonment, despite the highest 
interest — family, military, and political 
— which was brought to bear, in hopes 
of obtaining a pardon, were not without 
their moral effect. This was the more 
marked among the officers of the army ; 
and that profession may be considered 
as having always been the fostering hot- 
bed of the germs of the duello, which 
might possibly have sooner died out but 
for the rigidness with which military men 
maintained the so-called laws of honor. 
In Ireland, as in the United States, 
duels have often been fought before a 
host of spectators: so that abundance 
of evidence could always be obtained. 
How, in the face of this fact, the laws 
have not been carried out, is something 
of a mystery; but in England, Scotland, 
and in Great Britain’s foreign posses- 
sions, the greatest care has always been 
taken to avoid witnesses. The seconds 
in a duel, being implicated, were not 
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bound to answer questions which might 
criminate themselves ; and no other per- 
sons were allowed on the ground. 

A medical friend was requested to be 
near to a certain spot, at a certain hour. 
As a matter of course, he asked no ques- 
tions, but obeyed, and was within call, if 
needed. As he did not see the encount- 
er, his evidence amounted to nothing. 

With regard to the army and navy, it 
must be remembered that to be either a 
principal or a second in a duel is in con- 
travention of the articles of war; for of- 
ficers are liable to be tried by a court- 
martial, and cashiered for such acts. 
Nevertheless, these affairs were, until 
lately, always winked at; and refusing 
to go out when challenged, or pocketing 
an affront instead of demanding satisfac- 
tion, subjected a man to being posted as 
a coward, and ostracized from society ; 
for the advocates of a pistol settlement 
of difficulties had it pretty well their own 
way. 

A curious case occurred some years 
ago, in India, illustrative of the strong 
feeling evinced by a Commander-in-chief 
in favor of the custom, and how he 
stretched a point to clear a culprit. 

Two officers had a meeting, which 
resulted in one of them losing his arm. 
The other and his second belonged to a 
regiment commanded by areligious Colo- 
nel, who had set his face against duel- 
ing, and who placed them both under 
arrest, and brought them to a court-mar- 
tial. The principal was tried first, and 
the seconds being the only witnesses, 
and they, of course, declining to crimi- 
nate themselves, he was acquitted for 
lack of evidence. The second was then 
placed on trial before the same court, 
and the duelist called as a witness for 
the prosecution. Upon his declining to 
testify to what might criminate himself, 
the Judge- Advocate informed him that 
he could not criminate himself, inas- 
much as he had been tried already and 
acquitted, and could not be tried again 
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for the same offense. If, therefore, he 
now refused to give evidence, he would 
be court-martialed for disobedience and 
contempt, and most assuredly be cash- 
iered. With tears in his eyes, he was 
obliged to acknowledge that the officer 
had been his second; and his friend was 
found guilty and sentenced to be dis- 
missed from the service. When the 
Commander -in- chief received the find- 
ing of the court, instead of approving 
and confirming it, he quashed the whole 
proceedings, as being “contrary to com- 
mon sense; for how could a rational 
court find a man guilty of being second 
to a principal in a duel when they had 
already found that principal not guilty of 
fighting the duel?” 

A fatal meeting, which took place be- 
tween Lieutenants Rattray and Miller, 
of the Fourth Regiment of Madras Na- 
tive Infantry, was one which, in spite of 
their dueling proclivities, cast a gloom 
over military circles. These young offi- 
In- 


cers had long been bosom-friends. 
deed, it was reported that the one who 
was killed was attached, if not actually 
engaged, to his friend’s sister in En- 
gland. The officer of the day being un- 
well, to Miller had been assigned the 
performance of the remainder of the 


day’s duties. Late in the afternoon, 
Rattray entered the house, and, partly 
in joke and partly in earnest, asked him 
why he was lying reading instead of vis- 
iting his rounds. Miller replied sharp- 
ly that it was “none of his business.” 
Further words ensued, till, in the heat 
of passion, Rattray lifted a chair and 
struck the other with it. At this in- 
stant a friend arrived and stood between 
them. Miller went toa brother officer’s 
bungalow, and sent a message demand- 
ing satisfaction. The next morning they 
met. To his second, Miller—who was 
a crack shot—remarked, as he received 
from him his pistol, “I'll just give him a 
nip where school-boys catch it with the 
cane.” 
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- At the word ove, the report of both 
pistols was simultaneous. Miller was 
uninjured, but Rattray fell. To the sur- 
geon, who was summoned, he pointed to 
his left thigh, the inside of which was 
pierced by the ball. Binding it hastily 
up, the doctor ordered him to be carried 
home in apalanquin. The distance was 
considerable, and, on his arrival at the 
house, he was dead. It was shen dis- 
covered that the ball had first passed 
through the right thigh, dividing the 
femoral artery, and that he had bled to 
death. Miller was tried by a court-mar- 
tial, but from lack of evidence was ac- 
quitted. So acute, however, was his re- 
morse, that he died in less than three 
months, literally of a broken heart. 

Even more distressing were the cir- 
cumstances attending the duel between 
Captain Ross, of the Queen’s, and Lieu- 
tenant Martin, of the East Indian army, 
which arose from a dispute at a game of 
billiards, as to whether a carrom had 
been made or not. Hot words passed, 
the Lieutenant remarking that “it was 
an attempt to take an advantage.” A 
blow from the Captain followed, and a 
duel was the inevitable result. Captain 
Ross had but recently rejoined his regi- 
ment, after a prolonged leave of absence, 
and had brought with him a young bride, 
who was the admiration of all who had 
met her. 

The next morning, shortly after Cap- 
tain Ross had left his house, his wife 
accidentally got an inkling of what had 
occurred, and also that he had gone to- 
ward the race-course. Instantly order- 
ing her pony to be saddled, she gallop- 
ed off, and arrived just in time—as she 
emerged, from a grove of trees, on to the 
open ground—to hear the report of pis- 
tols, and to see her husband fall. For 
a moment she was paralyzed, but, catch- 
ing the words of Mr. Martin’s second— 
“Fly, Martin, fly; he is killed” —she 
sprang from her horse, and fell insensi- 
ble on her prostrate husband. On ex- 
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amination, Ross’s skull was found to be 
fractured, and the surgeons gave little 
or no hope of saving his life. The op- 
eration of trepanning was, however, suc- 
cessfully performed, and he recovered; 
alas! but to find his wife a hopeless ma- 
niac. 

A good deal of chivalrous feeling was 
sometimes displayed by duelists in their 
care to avoid taking any unfair advan- 
tage. Seconds who had not had much 
experience in these affairs, sometimes 
committed egregious blunders in placing 
their principals. 

Captain Kirby, one of the most dash- 
ing and thorough soldiers in the East 
Indian army, “went out” with another 
officer at the Cape of Good Hope. When 
the question was put, “Gentlemen, are 
you ready?” he replied, to the surprise 
of the seconds: “No; I am aot ready, 
as we stand. You have placed my op- 
ponent in a line with that column, and I 
could hardly miss him, if I tried.” The 
unfairness of the position being recti- 
fied, the duel proceeded, and both were 
severely wounded. The cause of this 
meeting was neither more nor less than 
tHis: the gallant Captain had inadvert- 
ently remarked, in the hearing of the 
other, of a certain young lady, that she 
was too clumsy for him to desire anoth- 
er waltz with her. 

One of the most beautiful examples of 
high - mindedness in dueling was that of 
the Earl of Balcarras, in his duel with 
Benedict Arnold, the traitor. It will be 
recollected that part of the reward of 
that wretched man’s treachery was the 
rank of General in the British army ; 
yet few, if any, of the officers would as- 
sociate with him. 

One day, King George III., with Ar- 
nold beside him, addressed Lord Bal- 
carras, and asked him if he was not ac- 
quainted with General Arnold. “What 
—Arnold, the traitor?” replied the high- 
spirited Tory. ‘No, may it please your 
Majesty; nor have I any desire to know 
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him.” So crushing an affront could not 
be passed by, in those days. Arnold 
sent Balcarras a challenge, and, as he 
held a commission in the army, the no- 
bleman felt that he could not refuse to 
meet him. They met, and, when the 
word was given, Arnold fired, but the 
Earl stood motionless, looking contempt- 
uously at his opponent, whose ball had 
grazed his cheek. “My lord,” cried Ar- 
nold, at length, “are you not going to 
fire?” Balcarras elevated his pistol, 
discharged it in the air, hurled it toward 
his adversary, with the memorable reply, 
“No, sir; I leave traitors to the public 
executioner.” As his lordship had re- 
ceived Arnold’s fire without returning it, 
no further satisfaction could be demand- 
ed, according to the rules of dueling 
which then existed. 

Very ludicrous was the manner in 
which Captain Foster insisted on giv- 
ing his adversary fair play, in his duel 
with Mr. Molineaux. When the old 


veteran, who had lost his left leg twen- 
ty-five years before at Assaye, appeared 
on the ground, a servant followed him, 
carrying a piece of four-inch teak-wood 
plank, twenty-two inches long and sofme 


eight inches wide. The servant being 
sent home, Foster’s second took the 
plank to the other, with his principal’s 
compliments, and the request that it 
should be placed as a protection in front 
of Mr. Molineaux’s left leg. The other 
side demurred to this, but Captain Fos- 
ter refusing positively to take his stand 
upon any other terms, the point was 
conceded. At the first shot, which ter- 
minated the affair, the Captain deftly 
shot off Mr. Molineaux’s little finger, 
and the latter gentleman’s ball struck 
and broke one of the springs of the cork 
leg. 

For many years previous to the virtu- 
al abandonment of dueling in the British 
army, the rules on which these encount- 
ers were conducted were very much mod- 
ified in regard to the manner of firing. 
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In olden time, it was customary to toss 
up for the first fire; but the more mod- 
ern fashion was for both to fire to- 
gether. When the duelists were in po- 
sition, they were not allowed to raise 
their pistols till the word One. The 
formula of the second who officiated, 
was: “Are youready, gentlemen? Fire 
—ONE, TWO, THREE.” The pistol, which 
was pointed to the ground, must be rais- 
ed and fired between the words one and 
three — not defore one, nor after three. 
Thus, taking good aim with the eye, if 
the words were spoken quickly, was al- 
mostimpossible. Men, nevertheless, be- 
came frequently so expertat this svap-fir- 
ing, as it was called, that they could come 
very close to any mark or target. Cap- 
tain Kirby, whose name has been men- 
tioned, could repeatedly hit a fig by rais- 
ing and instantaneously firing at the 
word One. 

Not a bad story is told of an expert 
snap -shot, who had, however, never 
“been out” before the occasion referred 
to. His adversary was a very large man; 
but he missed him, and was slightly 
wounded himself. ‘How on earth you, 
who can snuff a candle with a bullet, 
came to miss him, I can not imagine,” 
said a friend. “Ah, my dear fellow!” 
he replied ; “the candle could not fire at 
me; and that makes all the difference.” 

For the last thirty years, many senior 
officers, of undeniable gallantry, have 
used their best efforts to suppress the 
custom of dueling, and that with such 
success as very greatly to lessen the 
number of hostile meetings. Foremost 
among these may be mentioned the no- 
ble old Sir Peregrine Maitland, when 
Commander -in-chief of the Madras ar- 
my; and Major—afterward Sir Henry— 
Havelock, the hero of Lucknow. The 
influence of officers of such standing 
was of course great, and tended to rec- 
oncile military men to the thought that 
the abolition of their pet relic of semi- 
barbarism was but a question of time. 





SANNY. 


LONELINESS. 


The waning moon was up; the stars 
Were faint, and very few; 

The vines about the window -sill 
Were wet with falling dew ; 


A little cloud before the wind 
Was drifting down the west ; 

I heard the moaning of the sea 
In its unquiet rest: 


Until, I know not from what grief, 
Or thought of other years, 

The hand I leaned upon was cold, 
And wet with falling tears. 
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HAVE always felt the liveliest in- 

terest in boys. Therefore, when 
Nurse Witherspoon placed in my arms 
a bundle of embroidery and flannel, and 
informed me that I was the father of a 
fine son, I reverently received the care- 
fully wrapped atom of mortality, and in- 
wardly congratulated myself that it was 
nota girl. It must be confessed, I was 
some moments in discovering the flame- 
colored spark of mortality she had ma- 
liciously informed me was the picture of 
myself; and my feelings were a little 
shocked by the sight of a nose so dispro- 
portioned to the rest of the weazened 
features, that it was the first obtrusive 
object peeping from the small opening I 
made in the blanket thrown over the 
child’s head. A sense of relief that 
Nurse Witherspoon had !eft me alone 
with my treasure, and so could not see 
the shade of disappointment which must 
have passed over my countenance, was 
my first experience. But finding I was 
alone, I tenderly clasped the tiny thing 


to the place on my vest overly‘ag my 
heart, and brought a bearded kiss to 
bear on its raw little face, which dis- 
composed it into a sudden opening of 
the eyes, blinking even in the shaded 


“Dear little noodle!” I mur- 
mured. ‘Welcome to this world of 
scratching for a living! Kick thy ten- 
der feet now; grasp the empty air, and 
lie contentedly, waiting developments. 
While I live, thou shalt ——” 

Cousin Em.camein. “Edward, I de- 
clare! that baby is the very image of 
you —just look at its nose!” 

The frivolity and lightness of that 
girl are unbearable at times; but I trust 
I pardon her with becoming severity. 
And when she spitefully added, “My! 
won’t you have to get up nights and 
walk the floor with the lovely colicky 
burden, and stifle ‘ts vociferations with 
pap ’’—a malicious emphasis on the word 
—I merely observed: 

“Emily, I am surprised you imagine 
I should think any thing a hardship for 
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the sake of the dear boy. Why, I would 
lay down my life for him at any moment.” 

“Ah! Wait till you see what a ca- 
pacity he will have for spoon- victuals! 
Wait till he goes through a series of 
teething, whooping-cough, measles, and 
scarlatina! Wait until you are sent out 
at midnight for the doctor—your re- 
pose broken in upon by a succession of 
shrieks, penetrating to your very mar- 
row! Nobody will ask you to lay down 
your life; but the thing is, to possess 
your soul in patience, and keep your 
usual undisturbed serenity of temper. 
Z know what boys are!”—with a dis- 
dainful sniff. 

“Thank goodness, it is a boy!” I 
shouted, as she retreated. “ But”—sof- 
to voce—“I do wish Nurse Witherspoon 
would come and take it;”’ for the sweet 
imp had found his voice by this time, 
and was screaming vigorously. 

Em. put her head into the door-way. 
“T say, Edward: what lovely lungs that 
boy has! I’d apprentice him to an auc- 
tioneer.” 

“Where’s the nurse?” I desperately 
inquired, walking rapidly up and down, 
and swinging the br— the sweet infant, 
I should say—in my arms, in the way 
I had seen young mothers do. 

“Oh! she’s busy. You are to be in- 
vited in, bearing your sheaf with you, 
directly, to see Nettie. But don’t drop 
it” —and the vixen shut the door in my 
face. 

I suppose it was but two minutes, but 
it seemed an hour, during which I tried 
to soothe that wretchedly parboiled-look- 
ing little animal. The amount of yell in 
its tiny frame would have stocked an 
Apache Indian; and when Nurse With- 
erspoon, from the next room, said, “Come 
in,” it was like a respite from the gal- 
lows. Great beads of perspiration stood 
on my forehead, and I panted as though 
I had taken the most exhaustive gym- 
nastic exercises. If ever I bore a pack- 
age carefully, I did that boy—though the 
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rascal writhed as if I was pinching him, 
and the nurse said, in taking him back, 
“Allow me to relieve sonny from your 
grasp.” 

“Pinched him black and blue, I vent- 
ure to say,” said Em. 

Nettie, the darling, smiled—a sweet, 
wan smile —but, with a grieved air, sa- 
luted me with: “Edward —to think of 
its being only a boy, after all! I sup- 
pose you are pleased; but I do wish it 
had been a nice little girl. Boys are 
such torments! You know, I have six 
great brothers—and now”—she pouted 
—“this seems like one of them, contin- 
ued.” 

“Yes, dear,” I replied, tenderly; “your 
brothers were terribly mischievous ; but 
then, / shall manage this child, and you 
will see the difference.” 

Nettie said Yes ; but Em. fairly shout- 
ed: “Oh, dear! Do, somebody, bring 
me some cologne —the new honor over- 
comes us!” 

At that moment I hated Em.; but, on 
reflection—she could not understand the 
feelings of a father, and therefore I ex- 
cused her. 

Nurse Witherspoon was unexpectedly 
called away, at the end of three weeks, 
leaving Nettie too feeble still to take 
charge of the boy, and we were obliged 
to supply her place with such temporary 
help as we could find. The era of Mrs. 
Magoram was the most exasperating ex- 
perience of my domestic life, yet so 
blended with the ridiculous that even 
now, when time has mellowed the im- 
pressions of those days into reminis- 
cences, her régime is an unfailing source 
of amusement, both to Nettie and my- 
self. She was a little, dried-up, old 
Irishwoman, wearing an immense cap 
with broad ruffles ; her small face in the 
centre being suggestive of one of those 
truffled ducks, bordered by spinach, so 
often set before the unhappy restaurant- 
liver in the early days. Her expansive 
mouth and small eyes gave her a weird 
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and uncanny expression. Her voice was 
a cross between a tin trumpet and a 
cracked jew’s-harp, and had the same 
rasping effect upon the nerves as the 
scraping of a slate-pencil with a dull 
knife. 

As I came home a few days after her 
arrival, and was passing hastily up to 
my room to prepare for dinner, I heard 
a strange sound, as though some fluid 
was being drawn into a siphon; and, 
happening to look into the glass oppo- 
site the open door, saw the hideous little 
woman — sipping up my wife’s broth, as 
she carried it past — putting the spoon 
into her capacious mouth with infinite 
relish. With ineffable disgust, I was 
about expressing myself to Nettie on 
the subject, when a frown from Cousin 
Em. nipped my communication in the 
bud; and I actually had the pain of see- 
ing the poor dear enjoying the leavings 
of Mrs. Magoram —as she often after- 
ward enjoyed the tea or cocoa, which 
was always thus surreptitiously shared. 

She was careful of my wife, after a 
fashion; but I really thought she would 
have dislocated the baby’s spine with 
excursions to Banbury Boss, so contin- 
uous and rapid as almost to take away 
his breath. And her shrill lullabys al- 
ways struck terror into his young soul, 
for he distanced her in frantic screams— 
which were attributed to colic; and the 
tortured baby was the victim of spear- 
mint and catnip, soot-tea, and heaven 
only knows what, to cure this. Then, 
as he was left hoarse after the exertion, 
she would frighten Nettie with saying 
“she never knowed croup to fail setting 
in after them wheezes ;” and administer 
squills or soothing sirup, never omitting 
a plaster of Scotch snuff and onions, 
whose stench would react on the poor 
baby and make him really ill. 

“I’m "feared you won’t never raise 
that young one,” she would observe, 
threateningly ; “he’s wantin’ the tender- 
est care and coddlin’, and ought to be 
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nussed by a monthly, day and night, for 
a long spell.” 

Em. came down, one morning, with 
serious alarm on her face: “I tell you, 
Edward, if that old hag is to stay here 
much longer, the boy won’t live. Just 
look here!” and she spread on the table 
various small parcels, labeled, respect- 
ively: Spearmint, Catnip, Soot, Peru- 
vian bark, Alum, Hoarhound, Anise, 
Sago, Ground rice, Tapioca, Whisky, 
Squills, Soothing syrup, Radway’s Ready 
Relief, Pain-killer. “Now, you need not 
tell me that a healthy child needs an 
apothecary’s stock-in-trade emptied into 
his stomach. Nettie is worried, hearing 
him scream; and the poor little soul is 
as uncomfortable as he can be. Just 
discharge old Magoram, and Nettie and 
I can manage him well enough.” 

It was late in the afternoon when I 
came home, after the trials of that morn- 
ing — for Magoram threatened us with 
awful predictions of coming trouble, aft- 
er being informed she was no longer 
needed. Buta delightful surprise await- 
ed me. Nettie sat in the large arm- 
chair, in our cozy dining - room — baby 
fast asleep in his dainty crib —table set 
—and Cousin Em. playing a triumphant 
medley on the piano; while the bright 
wood - fire sparkled on the hearth, send- 
ing a ruddy and cheering warmth through 
the room. It was the most serene and 
peaceful of home-pictures, and made my 
heart glow with a great sense of comfort 
and love. 

“Now, sir, that boy is just splendid— 
hasn’t had a mouthful of any thing but 
mother’s milk to-day—crows and laughs, 
wakes and sleeps, when he ought to,” 
said Em. 

Nettie chimed in: “O Edward! we 
have been such fools to think he was 
delicate! Em. says it’s nothing but that 
horrid soot scraped from the chimney 
and made into tea; and that it is only a 
wonder we have not killed him. He is 
just the sweetest and dearest little fel- 
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low !—and I would not change him for 
the best girl living!” 

What a happy evening that was! what 
a dear, docile baby—no trouble whatev- 
er! If ever a father thought perfection 
embodied in a child, I did, in my son. 

I became a regular Betty: adminis- 
tering advice on all occasions; scolding 
the dairyman, if the least perceptible 
tendency to curdle was found in the 
milk; visiting the bakery and selecting 
crackers, especially light and crisp, to 
be pulverized for his use— mentioning, 
in a sort of careless way, that I had 
a fine son, and was anxious that he 
should be healthily developed. I pound- 
ed crackers, rolled sugar, boiled milk, 
saw to the farina, and, in fact, made a 
perfect nuisance of myself, going into 
the kitchen and overseeing the prepara- 
tions for the child’s food. Two cooks 
left in disgust ; and, one morning, a dish- 
mop fastened to my coat, forcibly ex- 
pressed the opinion of the new autocrat, 
whose supremacy I dared not dispute. 

Nettie was patient as a saint, and rath- 
er admired the fussiness of my devotion 
to my boy. I always forgot to say our 
son; but spoke of him altogether as an 
individual possession. I seldom anger- 
ed her, or disturbed the serenity of her 
temper ; though I was occasionally harsh 
on the subject of his clothing, finding 
fault with lamb’s wool, and suggesting 
linen, as less likely to irritate his skin. 
An air-bath I insisted upon, night and 
morning; and held the little cupid my- 
self by the open window, in a state of 
nudity, thinking him an angel, and very 
much fearing a sudden sprout of wings 
would bear him heavenward. When 
Em. called me a ridiculous old granny, 
and said she believed in woman’s rights 
regarding babies, I privately cautioned 
Nettie not to trust my boy to her inex- 
perience. In fact, Em. made all manner 
of fun of me, imitating my style of hold- 
ing the infant at arm’s-length, suggest- 
ing the endowment of a foundling - hos- 
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pital, of which I should be matron; 
played practical jokes upon me; insisted 
that the slightest eruption was small- 
pox; assured me diphtheria was preva- 
lent, and I had better plant the baby in 
a flower-pot and set him in the conserv- 
atory to catch the sunbeams; and alto- 
gether tortured and irritated me to such 
an extent that I wished she was thirty, 
instead of twenty, so that I could retal- 
iate by calling her a sour old maid. 

Through her also my friends began to 
take a quizzical interest in my theory of 
the physical education of my son. Aunt 
Sodis solemnly questioned whether I 
thought a Boy brought up by hand was 
likely to prove equal to a conflict with 
the world, and suggested a patent fora 
new sugar-teat I had patiently invented. 
I had always been (without much com- 
prehension of it) a great advocate of the 
movement cure; and, at the least symp- 
tom of uneasiness in the overfed darling, 
1 held him head downward, reversed the 
position, laid him on his back, lifted him 
up and down horizontally, vertically, and 
in every other direction, and went through 
a series of maneuvres with him which ef- 
fectually produced a vacuum in his stom- 
ach, and bid fair to do the same with his 
brain. On no account, however, would 
I allow him to be trotted, fearing a curv- 
ature of the spinal column. To walk up 
and down with him in my arms was one 
of my great sources of delight; and I so 
inured him to this habit that he exact- 
ed it, with fearful kicks and screams, 
from the whole family. 

Emily finally protested: “ Edward, you 
are making a guy of yourself. I should 
not care for that; but you are spoiling 
the child. Your system is ruinous; in 
fact, you have no system at all. You 
are at the mercy of his every caprice; 
you will make him the most disagreea- 
ble and exacting little fellow in exist- 
ence. I did think, after Magoram left 
us, you had some sense, and an idea of 
the general requirements of children. 
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But you are simply absurd. You neg- 
lect your business; you make a laugh- 
ing-stock of yourself; you are becoming 
a domestic tyrant, by reason of your un- 
reasonableness, Nettie does not re- 
monstrate, and I wonder at it. Now, 
do go—there’s a good fellow—and leave 
the baby to its mother.” 

I never was so exasperated. “You 
have neither judgment nor sense, Emily. 
You would subject this tender infant to 
a tepid bath every day. You would give 
it food only at stated hours. You would 
wrap it in woolen garments, and let it 
sleep half the time; and, as for exercise, 
I never yet saw you walking with it.” 

“No—you never will. I have some- 
thing better to do than prancing up and 
down, with a twenty- pound weight, half 
the day and all night, as you do. What 
with your scorching sun-baths and your 
freezing air- baths — your temperatures, 
and your general experiments—you will 
kill the boy as effectually as Nurse Ma- 


goram would have done with her condi- 
ments, as she called them.” 

It came near being a drawn battle be- 
tween us. To think of my wife’s cousin 
presuming to dictate to me—the father 
of the boy —a course of healthy letting- 


alone, was intolerable. I wished a thou- 
sand times she would accept one of her 
numerous beaux, and relieve us of her 
presence ; for my wife seemed more in- 
clined to adopt her opinions than to fol- 
low my advice. 

“Such a dear, good, sensible girl as 
she is, Edward—why, do you know, baby 
never cries when she has him? He 
seems so serene and happy; and you 
do keep him screaming so.” 

This, from Nettie, was too much. 
“All experiments resulting in success, 
my dear,” I said, sententiously, “involve 
suffering ; and if, through my boy, I 
teach the world a needed lesson, I shall 
feel that I have accomplished much 
good.” 

“But I do not see the use of making 
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us all so anxious, and baby so uncom- 
fortable,” said she; “and, besides, I 
know how to manage him better than 
you do. He is as much my child as he 
is yours, and I won’t have him torment- 
ed any longer—there, now!” 

And she put the cherub in the bath- 
tub, where he splashed and frolicked 
like a water-sprite, sending the crystal 
globes in little sparkling showers all over 
his curly head, laughing gleefully in his 
mother’s face, and plashing his pink 
hands against the softly resisting sur- 
face in a rolicking abandon of joy, cer- 
tainly delightful to witness. But two 
minutes, by my watch, was the time al- 
lowed for the bath; and I seldom left in 
the morning till I had seen him safely 
out and sunned. Absorbing the moist- 
ure with a towel I considered a mistake, 
and the nurse-girl was always on hand 
to lift him out and walk him rapidly up 
and down the room, till the skin was dry 
to the touch. As ill-luck would have it, 
however, on this particular morning, as 
I sat, watch in hand, not feeling very well 
pleased with the little altercation with 
Nettie, Em. came in, and exclaiming, 
“Oh, half a second more than two min- 
utes will be the death of him!” lifted him 
suddenly out and dumped him, all drip- 
ping, intomylap. My best suit of broad- 
cloth, my white vest, and glossy shirt- 
front were saturated; and Nettie, Emi- 
ly, and the baby shouted in a perfect 
chorus of risible enjoyment. Aunt So- 
dis (who was staying with us during the 
sittings of the Woman’s Suffrage Con- 
vention), hearing the noise, entered; and, 
snubbed and subdued, yet wrestling with 
the kicking urchin, I had the mortifica- 
tion of hearing her say: ‘ How sweet— 
to see a father so fondly careful and at- 
tentive! My dear, you have a treasure 
in Edward; and, as I have heard a great 
deal of vituperation and abuse of the 
men at the convention, I will take occa- 
sion to offset it, by mentioning this pleas- 
ing instance of remarkable personal de- 








votion to his callow offspring in your 
husband.” 

Aunt Sodis and Em. were too much 
for one man to encounter successfully ; 
and I slipped away into the dressing- 
room, feeling not only defeated, but en- 
raged, and really nervous lest the former 
should publicly make me the victim of 
her satire. Callow offspring, forsooth! 
My soy callow! She might as well 
have called me an old hen. From that 
moment, I entertained a decided aver- 
sion to Aunt Sodis. 

I will pass over some months, during 
which I subjected the infant to various 
changes; pitying the practical father 
who had no theories of education, no 
original plans for development, and deaf 
to all entreaties that I would either walk 
in the beaten track or let the child alone. 
It was, perhaps, fortunate that I had so 
little time to bestow upon the boy; but 
I left orders to be strictly enforced, which, 
I am convinced, were unheeded the mo- 
ment my back was turned. To bestow 
a suitable name upon him exercised all 
my ingenuity. I was certain he would 
become a great man, after paying $10 
for a phrenological chart of his “intel- 
lectual organs,” which the Professor as- 
sured me were in every way remarkable, 
and hence a name was of great impor- 
tance. Zerub struck me as unique; and 
I had almost decided upon it, when that 
tantalizing Em. provoked me by saying 
that it was only a scripture name cut 
in two, and that if Zerub was to be 
the horse, Babel should be the cart to 
come after it. “Zerubbabel—never!” 
said Nettie. 

Aunt Sodis said if I really wanted an 
- illustrious handle by which to lift my 
boy into fame, nothing. could be more 
appropriate than Susanbanthony, which 
Em. caught at, and, with a vindictive- 
ness for which I shall never forgive her, 
corrupted into San Banthony; and, al- 
though he was eventually christened Ed- 
ward, he never went by any other title 
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than San Banthony, until the diminutive 
of Sanny became the popular pet - name 
in the family. 

I argued with Nettie; I almost insult- 
ed Aunt Sodis; I scolded Em.—but all 
to no purpose. Sanny it was, and a 
very emphatic San Banthony, if I vent- 
ured a remonstrance. I inwardly an- 
athematized the whole race of women 
reformers, and said so much against 
Aunt Sodis and her clique as to bring 
tears to the eyes of my wife. 

“Sanny wants this, and Sanny must 
have that:” how soon the months flew 
by, and the imperative mood found lan- 
guage in myson! I pursued my system 
vigorously now, substituting méntal train- 
ing for bodily care. To break the will 
of a child I had always considered the 
most important duty of parental respon- 
sibility; and as Edward had a will as re- 
markable as his genius, I studied night 
and day how to conquer it. “Control 
it,” said Emily. “I dislike to hear a 
child spoken of as a colt; and ‘your 
breaking process is breaking his heart” 
—for I became severe, and had several 
times spanked my son, which Aunt So- 
dis, who occasionally dropped in to launch 
a few bolts of satire at me, contended was 
entirely unnecessary, and argued more 
ill-temper in myself than obstinacy in 
darling little Susanbanthony. What I 
underwent from that woman no mortal 
knows ; and I realized how sharper than 
a serpent’s tooth it was to have a thank- 
less child, when, after a salutary correc- 
tion, Edward would rush into the arms 
of Aunt Sodis and sob on her bosom, as 
if comfort and rest were to be found 
there from what Nettie called my perse- 
cutions. 

Nettie had always been a timid, gen- 
tle little creature, never disputing my 
will, and with less of self-assertion than 
any woman I ever saw. But, day after 
day, a something —undefinable at first, 
and only sensible to feeling—came creep- 
ing in between us. She no longer ran 
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to.greet me with a kiss. She contrived, 
instead of the sweet welcome home I 
expected from my boy, to ,have him 
snugged away in his crib, where I was 
requested to gaze upon his sleeping love- 
liness, as if he was her treasure, instead 
of mine. She exercised the prerogative 
of partnership in the child more and 
more decidedly; and her winning “If 
Sanny /oves mother, he must be a good 
little boy,” commanded more respect 
than my threat of punishment if my de- 
mands upon his obedience were not com- 
plied with. “ Naughty papa” and “tross 
old boy” did not contrast pleasantly with 
“pecious mozzer,” or “Sanny’s Emmy.” 
As for Aunt Sodis, she never came with- 
out some attractive toy; and if I argued 
that money spent thus was foolishly 
wasted, and she had better save it to 
buy him something useful, she question- 
ed whether I had better not live on the 
plainest of diet, banish all luxuries from 
my table, and all ornaments from my 
house. 

One day, Edward had been unusually 
refractory. The weather was stifling ; 
and the little fellow, toward evening, 
was fretful and impatient—wanted some- 
thing one moment, and the next reject- 
ed it; was illy pleased with any atten- 
tion; and to all my requests that he 
would speak a piece for some visitors, 
was mute; for it was one of my especial 
vanities to display him as a prodigy, and 
I had trained him, parrot-like, to repeat 
“My name is Norval,” and Mark An- 
tony’s oration, the effect of which Emily 
always nullified, when she was present, 
by “ Now, Sanny, say ‘Ban, baa, black 
sheep!” and when, at the top of his 
voice, he would gleefully shout, “ Pa, pa, 
black seep!” she never corrected his 
mortifying mispronunciation. 

On this evening, I was particularly 
anxious to exhibit my son’s wonder- 
ful accomplishments; so I forced him 
into a repetition of his pieces, and finish- 
ed by urging him to sing “I want to be 
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an angel.” I shall never, never forget 
the pleading tenderness of that little 
voice when he said, “Sanny does want 
to be a angel: he’s so tired!” 

Nettie was seriously displeased. “You 
are taxing the child’s nervous system be- 
yond endurance, Edward. I will have 
no more of this. You shall not tamper 
with his strength and vitality. Let him 
play about as other children do. Cease 
to teach him what he can not understand. 
You are only forcing him into premature 
growth, to dwindle into a final nonentity. 
You are cultivating a hot- house expan- 
sion, alike unhealthy and unnatural. He 
is restless in his sleep, variable in his 
appetite, and flushed with the fever of 
excitement half the time. Leave the 
baby to his milk and his playthings. 
Give him intellectual culture when Nat- 
ure demands it, and not when it is an 
unjustifiable stimulant.” 

Alas! that I, had heeded the wise 
warning. But the compliments of my 
friends on his wonderful proficiency, and 
my own gratified vanity, blinded me. If 
I could forever blot out of my existence 
the agonies of the ensuing three months 
—the days of anguish and nights of re- 
gret—I would gladly forget the super- 
human enjoyment of the first years of 
his blessed little life. But suffering im- 
pels me to speak, as well as a desire to 
warn other parents of the consequences 
of a fatal forcing process. 

The grave physician who came three 
days after this evening of exhibition and 
pride, was reticent and cautious of ex- 
pression. But Aunt Sodis had a private 
interview with him, and the angelic ten- 
derness with which she soothed the boy 
after, told us that life and death were 
struggling for mastery. Would that the 
white - winged angel had lifted my idol- 
ized boy in his arms, and so spared me 
the dreadful retribution I live to pay. 
But he lived; lived, to be—oh, God! 
that I should speak the dreadful word— 
an idiot! 
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In that hour of awful conviction, when 
the truth dawned upon us, and the phy- 
sician sadly confirmed it, my educational 
theories were shattered into fragments ; 
and the dear old man, with a tenderness 
I shall evér remember, taking me by the 
hand, said: “ You have attempted to fill 
this golden bowl too rapidly. The work 
of a life-time can not be accomplished in 
a few years. Stimulated mental activity, 
resulting in precocity, is no evidence of 
genius or great talent. You are paying 
the penalty of transgressed physical laws 
—a painful and sad one—but Nature 
demands the exaction, sooner or later. 
May God pity and help you.” 

In my unutterable sorrow, I covered 
my face and sobbed aloud. Nettie ut- 
tered no word of reproach. Emily wept 
silently, as a little hand reached out for 
mine, seeming to ask guidance and help 
through a dark and wandering way. I 
lifted it reverently to my lips, and vowed 
to devote my life to my child, and re- 
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deem, if possible, my errors by my ten- 
derness and love. 

Years have passed away. Nettie and 
I have other children now — bright and 
lovely boys and girls ; happy and health- 
ful. We have endeavored to train them 
wisely and well. But we have guarded 
them from precocity as we would have 
done from disease. Em. has never mar- 
ried. But no one could be less like 
a “sour old maid.” She is the joy and 
delight of the children, and the great 
comfort and stay of their mother. Aunt 
Sodis has gone to the quiet land. She 
left Sanny her whole fortune, which, we 
trust, will shield him from want till he, 
also, is called home. He and I spend 
hours in the woods and fields. He is 
gentle and harmless, but is ever seeking 
for something he has lost and can not 
find. Poor child! it is the lost path. 
He is almost a man in years and stat- 
ure; but I speak of him yet as My 
BOY. 
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EW persons are aware of the ex- 
FE ceeding beauty and the delightful 
climate of these islands. Possessing a 
health - giving atmosphere, free from the 
pestilential insects that infest the main 
coast, and an exceedingly prolific soil, 
it is a surprise that they have remained 
to the present time in a state of virgin 
Nature.’ In any other portion of the 
globe, so long settled as the nearest 
main-land of San Blas and Tepic has 
been, they would have been occupied 
for the cultivation of the rich soil, and 
as a delightful retreat, during the rainy 
and sickly months of summer, for the 
people of the adjacent coast. 

The fauna, and especially the avi- 
fauna, are very interesting, differing in 
many respects from the main-land spe- 
cies, though closely allied. Some are 


peculiar to the locality, and constant 
residents, while others are only visitors. 

This beautiful group of islands is sit- 
uated about seventy miles west of San 
Blas, and about ninety or one hundred 
miles south of Mazatlan, in latitude 21° 
30’ north, and longitude 106° 30’ west. 
They are severally named, Maria Madre, 
the northern and largest; Maria Mag- 
dalena, the middle and second in size, 
and Cleofa, the most southern and small- 
est. The smallest of the whole group is 
San Juanito, lying at the north - western 
extremity of Maria Madre. A deep and 
narrow passage divides them all, except 
San Juanito, which is connected with 
Maria Madre by soundings of no great 
depth. They range nearly south-east 
and north - west. 

On the 3d of January, 1865, I sailed 
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from the port of Mazatlan, together with 
a compantero de viaje, upon my long- 
contemplated visit to the “Tres Ma- 
rias.” The craft was a small schooner 
of ten tons’ burden, bound for San Blas 
—the vessel only touching at the islands, 
to discharge provisions for the timber- 
cutters there located. With fine weath- 
er, and the favorable aid of the trade- 
winds, we sighted the islands on the 
fifth day. I observed large flocks of 
birds, resembling the plover; and as I 
have no other means at hand of know- 
ing a better name, I shall call them 
“sea-plover.” Large flocks of these 
birds were flying over, and resting on 
the smooth waters, feeding upon a very 
small shell-fish floating on the surface. 
I am sorry that it was not my good-fort- 
une to get a specimen, as I had seen 
them frequently before, when the sea 
was calm, and always far from land. I 
wished to know them better; but we had 
no small boat to pick them up, if shot. 


Sula bassana and Sula fiber were quite 
abundant — following a school of por- 


poises. A few gulls and terns were fly- 
ing about ; also, the dusky petrel, which 
is always common on this coast. Dur- 
ing the day we saw many large turtles, 
floating upon the calm sea; and, in ev- 
ery instance, a gannet (Sua dassana) 
resting like a sentinel upon the sleeper’s 
back. One of the turtles immediately 
in our course was harpooned and drag- 
ged on board, the bird remaining on its 
back almost till the moment of striking. 

As the day advanced we gradually 
neared the islands; and my interest in 
them became greatly augmented when 
their magnificent forests were slowly un- 
folded to view. They are truly “green 
isles of the sea,”’ and present a picture 
of contentment and calm repose. The 
tropical foliage, extending to the water’s 
edge, and densely covering hill and vale, 
inspires the ornithologist with enthu- 
siasm, as he feels certain of finding 
there the many objects of his research. 
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The prospect, too, of discovering new 
birds, to be added to the fauna of this 
coast, or of assisting the scientific nat- 
uralist in determining the geographical 
distribution of species hitherto known, 
warms his imagination as he thinks of 
the beautiful denizens such woods must 
reveal to his inquiring mind. About 
sunset we anchored in a nook fronting 
the small settlements of the timber-cut- 
ters. A canoe came out to us, and in it 
we went ashore, glad to leave the miser- 
able craft and the more miserable crowd. 

We landed without difficulty upon a 
beautiful, shingly shore, over which were 
scattered shells and snow- white coral. 
We were received with suspicion on the 
part of the proprietor, who claims, with 
General Urrega, to have a Mexican title 
to these islands; and it took some time 
to satisfy him of the object of our visit. 

Maria Madre is about fifteen miles in 
length by ten or twelve in width at the 
widest point. At the extreme southern 
end there is a salt pond ; but, at present, 
no attention is paid to it. The salt is 
crystallized, formed by the flow and ebb 
of the tide, filtering through a narrow 
sand-ridge, from the sea. The pond — 
which is clear, and free from brush or 
weeds —is about three-fourths of a mile 
long and a hundred and fifty yards wide. 
Maria Magdalena, or Middle Island, is 
about twelve miles in length and nine in 
width: it is unoccupied, and covered 
with a grand forest of fine timber. The 
immense cedar, Cedrela odorata, grows 
in great abundance, and has not yet 
been disturbed by the wood - cutters. 
This tree makes the finest timber in the 
world. It is also common to the coast, 
or Tierra Caliente. Cleofa is also well 
wooded, and has a good little port. All 
these islands, except San Juanito, are 
covered with a dense forest, from the 
water’s edge to the top of the highest 
hills. The character of the trees, of 
which there are a great variety, is gen- 
erally straight—much straighter and tall- 
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er than upon the main-land. There is 
but little thorny underbrush, so charac- 
teristic of the Tierra Caliente. 

The morning of the 6th was bright, 
and the air exceedingly pleasant. As I 
entered the magnificent forest, upon the 
duties of my mission, it was with no lit- 
tle pleasure that I found the woods well 
peopled with remarkably docile birds, 
many of which were familiar to me, and 
others entire strangers. Some species, 
common to the main-land, were so tame 
as to be easily taken by the boys with a 
running noose upon the end of a rod; 
while upon the main, the same species 
are difficult to approach within gun-shot. 
All the birds, with one or two excep- 
tions, in these islands, are very tame, 
and pay but little attention to the in- 
truder on their shady retreats. Another 
fact, worthy of note, is, that they are all 
very fat; so much so as to render the 
preparation and preservation of the spec- 
imens very difficult. The abundance of 
food that the insectivorous birds find 
among the vast amount of decaying logs 
and branches, which harbor innumerable 
coleoptera and their larvz, is one cause 
of their fatness; and another, we may 
add, is their being free from molestation 
by man or the various species of hawks 
and other animals of a ravenous nature, 
which keep them in a constant state of 
watchfulness on the main shore. 

If these islands are interesting to the 
ornithologist, they would be equally so 
to the botanist and geologist. I never 
became tired of rambling amid these su- 
perabundant displays of vegetation. At 
every turn something new presents itself 
to our wonder and admiration. The gi- 
ant cactus (Cereus giganteus) grows to an 
enormous size, but not so abundant as at 
Cape San Lucas. Other varieties of this 
plant are also met with. 

The dark Aiguera (Ficus A mericanus) 
spreads its immense branches, pillowed 
by the roots sent to earth to support 
them, giving the tree the appearance of 
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the famous banyan-tree. The stupen- 
dous cedars (Cedre/a odorata)—rough 
bark and primated leaves, its huge 
branches overgrown with curious orchil 
—is king of the woods, and resembles 
in its outward form the black- walnut. 
Palo prieto, with its smooth green 
bark, its tall and straight trunk, crown- 
ed with fresh-looking and ever-green fo- 
liage, together with the hardness and 
durability of its wood, is one of the most 
beautiful, as well as useful trees of the 
forest. Here, too, the gigantic silk-cot- 
ton tree (Eriodendron anfractuosumy), 
with its spheroid pods suspended to its 
wide-spreading branches, is a conspicu- 
ous tree. Various other handsome and 
strange trees—interlaced and festoon- 
ed with the innumerable /amas and 
creepers, among which the wild hop is 
the most abundant, overshadowing the 
ground—give to the forest a dark and 
wild aspect. 

I saw here a species of maguey that 
exceeded in size any plant of the kind I 
had ever seen, the long, dagger- shaped 
leaf of which measures from eight to ten 
feet, and the head, or stalk, three feet in 
diameter. When in flower, the flower- 
stem reaches to the height of forty or 
fifty feet, when it branches off like a can- 
delabrum. It is very abundant in cer- 
tain localities. The San Juanito is cov- 
ered by it. The palm, nor any of its 
family, are represented on the islands; 
while on the near coast below San Blas, 
they are numerous, particularly Pa/ma 
real, Here are hundreds of plants to 
interest the botanist, many of which, I 
am certain, are new. I found, also, the 
true wild cotton, not growing as a tree, 
but a plant, laden with small bolls, or 
pods, containing a very silky, yellowish 
fibre and black seed. The bolls were 
not well opened, but it is doubtless of 
the same species from which the culti- 
vated cotton has been originally obtain- 
ed. Wild tomatoes and capsicum are 
found growing in the woods. 
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The physical and geological structure 
is strange and peculiar, especially differ- 
ing from any other formation found upon 
the coast. The indications and unmis- 
takable evidences we read upon the sur- 
face lead us to the conclusion that the 
material of which they are composed 
once lay at the bottom of the sea, and 
was uadoubtedly released from its sub- 
merged position subsequent to the ad- 
jacent region composing the main-land. 
The stratified formation appears to be 
horizontal, and but little broken or dis- 
turbed, throughout the island of Maria 
Madre. The strata are well defined, 
particularly where there is a precipitous 
bank or cliff exposing them to view. 
The composition of these layers is vari- 
ous, the most common being a conglom- 
eration of sea-mud and gravel, in which 
vast quantities of fossilized shells and 
coral are mingled. Some consist entire- 
ly of soft sandstone, while in others lime 
and chalk are found. Large bowlders 


lying detached and scattered over the 
surface, have the appearance of granite, 
but, upon nearer inspection, prove to be 


solid blocks of coral formation. Where 
they are gradually becoming decompos- 
ed, vast masses of fossilized shells, ce- 
mented compactly together, form in many 
places the upper strata. I recognized 
in this conglomerate many of the shells 
to be varieties of Pecten, Spondylus, 
Pallium, Venus, Arcopagia, Arca, Cras- 
satella, Scutella, etc., and identical with 
fresh shells found upon the shore at the 
present time. I discovered no indica- 
tions of volcanic phenomena. 
Pumice-stone is found in some locali- 
ties near the beach, but its rounded and 
water-worn appearance shows it to have 
been drifted there by the waves of the 
ocean. In fact, the regularity of the 
strata and the general physiognomy, es- 


pecially the larger island, do not ap- 
Vor. IX.— 18, 
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pear to have been subject to any remark- 
able convulsions. The island of So- 
corro, about two hundred and forty miles 
west of the Marias, which is about thirty 
miles in length and fifteen in width, pre- 
sents a very different aspect. Its forma- 
tion is entirely volcanic. Its strata tilted 


_and fhrown into every position, its mount- 


ains high and peaked, prove it to have 
undergone severe convulsions. But the 
“Tres Marias” seem to have gently and 
gradually risen from the sea, nearly in 
the shape they now present, with the ex- 
ception of the ravines and creek - beds 
formed by the natural courses of the wa- 
ter from copious rains. 

In ascending the elevated plateau upon 
the northern and southern end of Maria 
Madre from the sea-shore, we find the 
country to be as flat as a table for sev- 
eral miles in extent, and covered with 
large trees and rank vegetation. This 
horizontal formation of the underlying 
strata retains the moisture in the earth 
throughout the dry season. Good wa- 
ter is found by sinking a well fifteen or 
twenty feet. In the latter part of the 
dry season, I saw young and tender 
plants growing luxuriantly. The cotton 
and tobacco planted by the mayordomo 


“continued green and fresh throughout 


the dry season; also, squashes, melons, 
beans, etc. The shelly dédris and vast 
amount of decaying vegetable matter 
have created an exceedingly rich and 
prolific soil. 

During the dry season heavy dews are 
frequent, the drops of which I have often 
seen the birds sipping, for the want of 
other means of quenching their thirst, as 
there are but few o/os de agua (springs). 

Thus we see in these islands a little 
world, whose creation seems to be com- 
paratively modern, or of the Tertiary 
period, and whose fauna and vegetation 
are in many respects peculiar to itself. 
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IN TWO PAPERS,—II. GENERAL CONCLUSIONS, 


N the preceding paper,* some local 

details of the phenomena of the 
earthquake of March 26th, 1872, have 
been given, and especially the facts ob- 
served in Owen’s Valley. It now re- 
mains to extend the area of our observa- 
tions somewhat, and also to inquire what 
general conclusions can be drawn from 
them with regard to the nature and ori- 
gin of the forces there displayed on so 
grand ascale. But first it will be desir- 


able to give, in simple language, and as 
concisely as possible, some idea of what 
earthquakes really are, and what seis- 
mologists are aiming to find out with re- 
gard to them. Any thing like an ex- 


haustive discussion of the subject would, 
of course, be out of place in a popular 
magazine, lack of space being of itself 
sufficient reason for not entering into 
any details. But it may be possible to 
give in a few words some better idea 
than people usually possess — judging 
from the character of the contributions 
to our daily journals on this and kindred 
subjects—of what is already well estab- 
lished in regard to this class of phenom- 
ena, and also of the direction in which 
further research is desirable. 

An earthquake is the passage of an 
elastic wave of motion through a portion 
of the crust of the earth. All have some 
idea of the nature of wavé- motion, al- 
though but few have taken the pains to 
make themselves thoroughly acquainted 
with the subject. All know that sound 
is propagated by wave-motion; that 
light is wave-motion. Every body has 
observed that if a stone be dropped into 
still water, the impulse will make itself 





* See the August number of THe OveRrLAND 
MonrTHLy. 


manifest in a series of waves extending 
in all directions from the point where 
the stone came in contact with the wa- 
ter, and gradually dying out in advan- 
cing from that point. There is no one 
who does not know, that, when he feels 
the jar of a heavily loaded wagon pass- 
ing through the streets, the shock of the 
wheels against the paving- stones has 
been communicated by a wave- motion 
through the pavement and the ground 
into his body. The tremulous motion 
of a building, caused by the passage of 
heavy vehicles, has often been mistaken 
for the effect of an earthquake; and vi- 
brations caused by real earthquakes have 
frequently passed unnoticed, because so 
slight that they could not be distinguish- 
ed amid the noise and jar of a crowded 
street. Quite severe shocks of earth- 
quake have occurred in San Francisco, 
alarming people so as to cause them 
to rush into the streets, while persons 
riding in the street-cars felt nothing 
unusual. The explosion of a nitro-glyc- 
erine factory near San Francisco, a few 
days ago, was thought by many to be a 
first-class earthquake, the shock being 
felt for miles in every direction, the win- 
dows rattling and the walls shaking, al- 
though in a more sudden and jerky way 
than they usually do when the disturb- 
ance comes from deep down in tne bow- 
els of Mother Earth. It is evident that 
we have only to imagine an impulse giv- 
en, like that produced by the nitro-glyc- 
erine explosion—only on a vastly great- 
er scale—to produce all the effects of the 
most disastrous shock. 

The general character of earthquake 
shocks being thus easily understood, it 
is evident that the investigation of them, 
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with all their attendant phenomena, be- 
longs partly to the geologist and partly 
to the physicist. A great earthquake is 
an historical event, of importance in pro- 
portion to its magnitude and the locality 
of its occurrence. A severe convulsion 
might take place in an entirely uninhab- 
ited region, and thus have no special 
interest to any but the scientific investi- 
gator. Butif the scene of the event was 
laid in a thickly populated country, so 
that cities and towns were destroyed and 
thousands of the inhabitants killed, then 
the occurrence would become part of the 
world’s general history, and have a sig- 
nificance entirely distinct from its scien- 
tific aspect. 

The scientific investigation of earth- 
quake phenomena has two distinct sides 
to it—the physical and the geological. 
All that relates to the mechanics of these 
occurrences—such as the method of 
transmission of the wave through rocks 
and soils, or media of different densities, 
the velocity of such transmission, and 
the effect in fracturing and displacing 
objects on the surface—comes within the 
scope of the physical investigator. These 
phenomena are all governed by regular 
laws, and are to be studied, with the aid 
of mathematical science, just as other 
physical phenomena are. 

The results of earthquakes, on the 
other hand, as manifested on the sur 
face by changes in its condition, have 
a geological bearing, for they throw light 
on the long series of events by which 
the earth has assumed its present con- 
dition. Hence the student of geology 
is especially interested in these events, 
and in the permanent record which they 
leave behind; and this interest is the 
more profound because these investiga- 
tions connect themselves directly with 
some of the most interesting and diffi- 
cult questions of geological science. 
From the study of earthquakes, we are 
led directly to that of volcanoes and vol- 
canic phenomena, and from these to 
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the structure and mode of formation of 
mountain chains and continents. 

For a long time in the world’s histo- 
ry, earthquakes were looked upon as 
mysterious occurrences — awful warn- 
ings, sent by a higher power, to remind 
us of, or punish us for, our sins—and 
the idea of investigating them scientific- 
ally never occurred to any one. When 
the thoughts of men began to be turned 
toward the cycle of changes which the 
earth has undergone —in the very first 
dawn of that science which is now known 
as geology—the changes which have 
been wrought, and which are, and have 
been, all the time taking place through 
the agencies of the volcano and the 
earthquake, strongly excited the imagi- 
nation of numerous writers, and formed 
a fruitful topic for speculative discussion. 
But many years elapsed before system- 
atic investigation began to be made into 
the modus operandi of earthquake forces, 
for it is only within a short time that 
“seismology,” or the science of earth- 
quakes, can be said to have acquired a 
right to an independent name and exist- 
ence among the numerous branches of 
scientific inquiry. 

It being admitted by all that an earth- 
quake shock is caused by an impulse 
communicated to the earth, at some 
point beneath the surface, the first ques- 
tions which would naturally suggest 
themselves would be: Where is that 
point situated, and what is the cause or 
origin of the impulse? These might 
seem very easy questions to ask; but it 
is only within a very few years that ei- 
ther of them could be answered with any 
precision of statement. The line of seis- 
mological inquiry followed for a long time 
an easier and more obvious route. The 
first step was to compile and collect from 
every possible source historic accounts 
of all the earthquakes which have ever 
happened, and of which any records have 
been preserved. This would furnish a 
body of material capable of being used 
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in various ways, and which could not 
fail to give valuable hints as to future 
desirable points to be investigated. Sev- 
eral authors have been engaged in com- 
piling earthquake catalogues; but Mr. 
R. Mallet and M. Alexis Perrey have 
made by far the most important coniri- 
butions to this department of knowledge. 
Mr. Mallet published a catalogue of all 
the recorded earthquakes from 1606 B.c. 
to 1842 A.D.—a work of immense labor, 
in which he had the assistance of the 
British Association for the Advancement 
of Science, and in whose proceedings it 
was published. This catalogue has been 
extended by Perrey, Kluge, and others, 
and has formed the basis of numerous 
more or less valuable speculations and 
combinations. 

One of the first questions which would 
suggest itself in working up this mate- 
rial, would be: In what regions is the 
crust of the earth most unstable? To 


present to the eye an answer to this 
question, seismographic maps have been 
prepared, showing the distribution of 
earthquakes over the whole surface of 
the globe, their relative frequency and 
intensity being shown by varying tints 


of color. From such maps important 
hints have been gathered; and it would 
be very difficult for any one who has 
studied them, to arrive at any other con- 
clusion than that earthquakes are phe- 
nomena connected with, and closely re- 
lated in their origin to, volcanoes, mount- 
ain chains, and coast-lines ; in short, one 
could hardly, by any possibility, fail to 
perceive that vibrations of the earth’s 
surface are phenomena having a deep 
geological significance, and not mere lo- 
cal and superficial occurrences, without 
any inner connection with each other 
and with the past history of our globe. 
It is clearly shown by_these maps that 
great earthquakes are connected in their 
place of occurrence with the position of 
the oceanic basins and with the exist- 
ence of great mountain chains; also, 
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that they are much more liable to occur 
where the more recent geological forma- 
tions exist, and especially where these 
bear the marks of geological disturb- 
ance, or are turned up at a high angle, 
indicative of change of position since 
their deposition. 

Another line of inquiry is suggested 
by the comparison of earthquake cata- 
logues and the examination of seismo- 
graphic maps, the results of which point 
in the direction just indicated. This is, 
the connection of earthquakes with volca- 
noes, whether active, dormant, or extinct. 
The almost invariable occurrence of seis- 
mic disturbances at the time of volcanic 
eruptions, the remarkable coincidence of 
areas most liable to heavy shocks with 
those of the greatest volcanic activity, 
the often-noticed fact of the cessation of 
earthquake disturbances at the moment 
of the commencement of activity in some 
neighboring volcanic vent—these are 
facts which can not be overlooked, and 
the popular idea of the causal connection 
between volcanoes and earthquakes is 
clearly founded in fact, as every geolo- 
gist is willing to admit. This connec- 
tion was distinctly recognized by Hum- 
boldt many years ago, and fully set forth 
in the pages of “Cosmos ;” and by him 
the term “volcanism” was used to in- 
clude all the phenomena of earthquakes, 
volcanoes, solfataras, hot-springs, and 
the like. 

We consider it as clearly proved that 
earthquakes are geological phenomena, 
and that their causes and éffects are to 
be studied from that point of view, as 
has been done, indeed, more or less 
thoroughly and completely, ever since 
geology began to assume a position as 
a science. Early geology, indeed, was 
hardly any thing more than vague spec- 
ulation as to the cause and nature of vol- 
canic and seismic phenomena, as a ref- 
erence to the works of the older authors 
—from Strabo down—will clearly show. 

The aim of modern science is to give 
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more precision to the results of all in- 
vestigations, and the study of earth- 
quakes has begun to make steps for- 
ward in this direction, although the path 
in this line of inquiry is one beset with 
difficulties. It is much that already, 
even if only for one or two great earth- 
quakes, we are able to state with precis- 
ion the depth and position of the point 
at which the sheck originated, and that 
the methods have been worked out by 
which similar results can be obtained 
with facility in other great earthquakes, 
provided the conditions of their occur- 
rence are favorable. It is chiefly to Mr. 
Mallet that is due the credit of having 
inaugurated a more scientific method of 
investigation into seismic phenomena 
than was formerly in use; and his great 
work on the Neapolitan earthquake of 
1857 is an, admirable example of what 
can be effected in this direction under 
favorable conditions for the collection of 
facts, and with time and means at one’s 


command for entering into an exhaust- 


ive discussion of them. It will rarely 
happen, however, that circumstances will 
be found so admirably adapted for giv- 
ing good results as they were in the 
great earthquake investigated by Mr. 
Mallet. The region in which it occur- 
red was densely populated and thickly 
covered with buildings, many of which 
were very large and substantial—such 
as old convents and cathedrals—and of 
a kind well calculated to preserve a rec- 
ord of the passage of the waves of mo- 
tion through them. The only other 
elaborate investigation of the same kind 
yet undertaken, so far as we know, is 
that of Mr. Oldham, the chief of the In- 
dia Geological Survey, into an earth- 
quake which happened in Cachar in 
1869, but the results of this inquiry 
have not yet reached us. 

With the above brief statement of the 
nature of earthquake phenomena, we 
may proceed to inquire what general re- 
sults can be gathered from the facts ob- 
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served in connection with the seismic 
disturbances in Owen’s Valley. And in 
this connection we shall be led naturally 
to a consideration of the nature and ori- 
gin of the forces by which the wave is 
set in motion, which, as it emerges to 
the surface, produces such disastrous 
effects as those described in the preced- 
ing paper, or the still more fearful ones 
which are so familiar to us in the ac- 
counts of the great Lisbon earthquake, 
and of other calamities of this kind, in 
which populous cities have been instant- 
ly destroyed and thousands of their in- 
habitants killed. 

And we may first notice the extent of 
the area over which the disturbances of 
March 26th and the following days were 
felt. The shock does not seem, from 
any facts which can be gathered, to have 
been perceived in the extreme northern 
portion of the State; but it was quite 
severe in the direction of the axis of the 
Sierra Nevada, as far south as Camp 
Cady, in the Mojave Valley, while be- 
yond that, in the same direction, the 
country is an uninhabited region, from 
which no accounts are ijikely ever to be 
received. It is safe to say that at least 
two-thirds of the area of the State of Cal- 
ifornia were shaken by this earthquake, 
or fully 100,000 square miles. How 
much of the adjacent State of Nevada 
was disturbed by the same shock, we 
shall probably never know with any cOn- 
siderable approach to accuracy, the re- 
gion being one so sparsely populated. 
It is probable that nearly the whole State 
was affected, and certain that at least 
50,000 square miles of its area was—thus 
making, in California and Nevada, an 
area of over 150,000 square miles set in 
motion by one impulse. The farthest 
points from which information has come 
of the shock of the 26th of March hav- 
ing been felt are about 150 miles dis- 
tant, in a direct line, from the axis of the 
Sierra, on each side, and this belt of 300 
miles in width was fully 500 miles in 
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length in a north- westerly and south- 
easterly direction. 

It is a matter of congratulation that 
the central area of the disturbance lies 
in one of the most thinly settled por- 
tions of the country. East of Owen’s 
Valley, with the exception of two or 
three small mining-camps at the east 
base of the Inyo Range, there is no 
White population at all, until we reach 
the borders of Utah—a region probably 
outside of the area of disturbance. The 
region just east of the Inyo and White 
Mountain Range is dry, barren, and des- 
olate in the highest degree, and remains 
mostly unexplored to this day. West of 
Owen’s Valley is the Highest Sierra, as 
it may be called—a stupendous pile of 
mountains—not only entirely uninhabit- 
ed, but hardly accessible, except to the 
skillful mountaineer during two or three 
months of those years when the snow is 
only ordinarily deep. A belt of two hun- 
dred miles long and a hundred broad 
probably includes the area where the 
shock was so violent as to be classed as 
destructive, and within this area not more 
than one thousand to fifteen hundred per- 
sons were living, and these almost ex- 
clusively in Owen’s Valley. 

The same conditions which seem so 
desirable from the point of view of the 
humanitarians—since they indicate clear- 
ly, that, if a great shock must come, it 
cofld not easily be placed in a region 
where it would do less damage to life 
and property — present themselves in a 
very different light to one seeking sci- 
entific information in regard to its oc- 
currence. Our dafa are necessarily very 
vague on many points; and just the re- 
gion from which we most desire infor- 
mation is uninhabited, and this year, 
perhaps, quite inaccessible, for the high 
mountains to the west of Owen’s Valley 
have never been so deeply covered with 
snow as they were during the preceding 
winter. We know that the shock of the 
26th March was severely felt in Salinas 
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Valley, at the eastern base of the Inyo 
Range, and from beyond that we have 
no information, until we reach the White 
Pine mining district, a distance of fully 
three hundred miles. With regard to 
the extension of the area over which this 
shock was felt in the direction of Arizo- 
na and Mexico, our data are also ex- 
tremely vague. The farthest point in 
California, in the direction of the axis of 
the Sierra, from which we have any ac- 
count whatever, is Camp Cady, on the 
Mojave road. Here a Government wag- 
on-train happened to be passing or stay- 
ing at the time of the shock, which the 
conductor of the train represents as hav- 
ing been very severe, so much so as to 
throw the mules off their feet. A quite 
independent report came to San Diego 
of the occurrence of a tidal wave on the 
coast of the Gulf of California on the 
morning of March 26th, showing that 
the shock was certainly felt as far as 
this in that direction. It is also true 
that the city of Mexico was shaken on 
the same day, between eight and nine 
in the morning, which would correspond 
nearly in time with the half-past six 
o’clock shock felt so severely in Califor- 
nia on that day. But the dafa are too 
incomplete as yet to enable us to say, 
with certainty, that the disturbances 
which occurred in California and Mex- 
ico on the 26th were continuous over the 
whole intermediate distance, so that they 
can properly be considered as belonging 
to one earthquake, or whether they were 
different shocks starting from distinct 
centres, and not due to one impulse. 
The latter is the most probable hypothe- 
sis. 

It seems very clear that there are times 
when the earth’s crust is in a peculiarly 
“ticklish ” condition —if the expression 
may be allowed—so that one portion is 
ready to respond to another by a nearly 
synchronous movement. Thus it hap- 
pens, that, for weeks or even months in 
succession, we are constantly hearing of 
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disturbances of the equilibrium in every 
quarter of the globe. Such a time as 
this were the autumn and winter of 1755 
—the year of the great Lisbon earth- 
quake — when, for several months, with 
occasional! intervals, the whole circum- 
ference of the Atlantic Ocean was in a 
disturbed condition, while the East In- 
dia islands, on the other side of the 
globe, were the theatre of violent seis- 
mic demonstrations. Still more remark- 
able was the earthquake cycle of Novem- 
ber, 1852, when the Pacific Coast of North 
and South America vibrated synchro- 
nously, on the grandest scale, with the 
whole of the East Indian Archipelago. 
At this time both borders of the Pacific 
Ocean, from China to Australia on one 
side, and from California to Chile on the 
other, were in a condition of seismic dis- 
turbance, while minor disturbances were 
taking place in the intermediate regions. 
This earthquake period lasted nearly 
two months. 

A similar, and perhaps even grander, 
display of seismic forces appears to have 
been exhibited during the past winter 
and spring; forthe statements which have 
come in from every quarter of the globe 
show clearly enough that the number of 
severe and even destructive earthquakes 
which took place about the time of the 
Owen’s Valley shock was, indeed, most 
extraordinary, while the attendant phe- 
nomena of volcanic action have been 
equally remarkable. 

The following extremely concise list 
of the earthquake and volcanic disturb- 
ances which occurred during the spring 
of 1872, is presented as evidence of the 
above statement; and it must be remem- 
bered that this catalogue is necessarily 
imperfect, both on account of the slow- 
ness with which such information comes 
in, and our distance from the most di- 
rect and authentic sources of informa- 
tion. The time embraced is from De- 
cember to April, 1871-72: 

Dec. 23-Fan.6.—Terrible earthquakes 
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in Persia. Khabooshan, in north-west 
Khorassan, entirely destroyed, and 30,- 
ooo persons killed. 

Fan.—Severe earthquakes in Austra- 
lia. Regions afflicted by them which 
never before had been shaken since the 
country was settled. 

Fan. 16.—Shamaka, at the southern 
base of the Caucasus, seventy-five miles 
west of the Caspian Sea, entirely de- 
stroyed, and over one hundred persons 
killed. The sugrounding country suffer- 
ed severely. 

Fan. 28.—Smart shock in Malaga, at 
3 hours 1 minute P.M., lasting from four 
to six seconds. 

Feb. 6.— At Winona, Minnesota—8 
A.M. 

Feb. 8.—At Cairo, Illinois—5 A.M. 

March 6.—In central and eastern 
Germany. A large area shaken; dis- 
turbance lasted over an hour. 

March 11.—Yokohama, Japan. About 
this time destructive earthquakes took 
place in Japan. The town of Hamada 
was destroyed, and five hundred persons 
killed. The Worth China Herald says, 
in its Japanese news, “Great earthquakes 
in the south, and much damage to life 
and property.” 

March 23.— At Unionville and Win- 
nemucca, Nevada. Slight shocks. 

March 26.—The series of earthquakes 
in California and Nevada commenced, 
and continued for two months and over; 
especially severe at the eastern base of 
the Sierra Nevada, in Owen’s~Valley, 
where between twenty and thirty per- 
sons were killed. This earthquake was 
felt over all of California, except its 
extreme northern end, and throughout 
nearly all of Nevada. 

March 26.—The same day as the 
Qwen’s Valley earthquake, the city of 
Mexico was shaken, between 8 and 9g 
A.M. It is said that this disturbance 
extended over a wide region to the south 
—that Oaxaca was seriously injured, and 
that the volcano of Colima burst into 
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eruption. No authentic details, howev- 
er, of these occurrences have been re- 
ceived. 

March 26.—Slight shock at Paducah, 
Kentucky. 

March 28.—Slight shock at Salt Lake 
City. 

April 3.—Terrible earthquake at An- 
tioch and vicinity; felt far to the east, 
and over a wide area of territory. The 
shocks continued for a week or more. 
Some 1,000 or 1,500 persons killed in 
the vicinity of Antioch. 

April 14.— Earthquake at Accra, on 
the Gold Coast of Africa. 

April 15.—The volcano of Merapi, in 
Java, which had been quiet since 1863, 
burst into a terrible eruption. Great de- 
struction of life and property followed. 

April 16, 17, 18.—Severe shocks in 
Iceland, partly destroying the town of 
Hasvick. 

April 24.—Mt. Vesuvius commenced 


its greatest eruption since 1632, much 

loss of life and property resulting. 
April —.—Eruption of the Mayou— 

a magnificent volcano in the Philippine 


Islands. A letter published in Veture, 
May 16, 1872, from W. W. Wood, of 
Manila, says: “The terrestrial disturb- 
ances still continue in the Philippine 
Islands, and almost every post brings us 
intelligence of earthquakes in the prov- 
inces. The past year has been remarka- 
ble for the great number of earthquakes 
throughout the archipelago, especially on 
the great island of Mindanao, where the 
new military colony on the great river 
suffered severely.” 

From the above list—which no doubt 
will be extended considerably, as detail- 
ed news reaches us from the far-off re- 
gions of the earth — it will be seen that 
the winter and spring of 1871-2 were a 
season of extraordinary seismic disturb- 
ance; North America, Iceland, Europe, 
Africa, Asia, the Japanese, the Philip- 
pine, and the East India Islands, as well 
as Australia, being all visited by severe 
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shocks, which in many cases were high- 
ly destructive. Probably over fifty thou- 
sand, and possibly as many as one hun- 
dred thousand, lost their lives in these 
convulsions of Nature. This excited pe- 
riod lasted over four months. 

It may now be asked: What general 
results can be drawn from the Owen’s 
Valley earthquake, and can any light be 
thrown on the special causes of that dis- 
turbance? 

In the first place, the impulse by which 
this earthquake was originated was un- 
doubtedly given somewhere nearly in the 
axis of the Sierra Nevada, and the re- 
sulting waves were propagated in both 
directions away from that axis and near- 
ly parallel with it. The impulse orig- 
inated—or, as we may say, the blow was 
struck—at the same moment, along a 
line of very great extent — probably as 
much as a hundred miles, perhaps con- 
siderably more. This is indicated by 
several considerations, and especially by 
the times at which the shock was felt at 
various points in California and Nevada. 

In preparing a statement of the times 
at which the wave of the first great shock 
reached the surface at different places, 
we have encountered great difficulties, 
as it was easy to foresee. There is no 
absolutely accurate record of the instant 
when the shock occurred at any locality, 
because there are no self-registering in- 
struments (seismometers) anywhere on 
the coast or in the interior. The near- 
est approach to accuracy is the observa- 
tion of Mr. Thomas Tennent, in San 
Francisco, who is an experienced ob- 
server, and has the means of determin- 
ing the local time with precision. Some 
of the statements published in the pews- 
papers are quite wild, and evidently far 
from the truth. Indeed, the local time 
is rarely known at any point off the line 
of the telegraph with any thing more 
than a distant approach to accuracy. 
And, besides this difficulty, we have, of 
course, the uncertainty which always at- 
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- tends the observation of the precise in- 
stant of the occurrence of a catastrophe 
of this kind by any other than self-re- 
cording machinery, which acts independ- 
ently of the alarm and agitation by which 
an earthquake shock is naturally attend- 
ed. The mental facuities are not to be 
trusted when the earth is in motion in- 
der one’s feet. 

However, by a careful comparison of 
between fifty and sixty statements of 
time at as many different localities, chief- 
ly obtained from telegraphic reports in 
the newspapers, it seems quite clearly 
established that the great shock of half- 
past two on the morning of the 26th of 
March was felt simultaneously at points 
situated along lines drawn parallel, or 
nearly so, to the axis of the Sierra, and 
extending longitudinally through that 
portion of the State comprised between 
the parallels of 34° and 38°, or from the 
latitude of Los Angeles to that of San 
Francisco. The same appears to be 


true for the region on the eastern side 
of the Sierra, although here the data 


are very meagre. Our defective obser- 
vations allow us to make no more pre- 
cise statement than this: that the seis- 
mic wave reached the centre of the San 
Joaquin Valley in from two to three min- 
utes; the centre of the Sacramento Val- 
ley in from three to four minutes, and 
the coast, from San Francisco to Los 
Angeles, in from four to five minutes, 
after it had started, or after the impulse 
had been given along the line of the axis 
of the Sierra. If the time given for the 
occurrence of the shock at White Pine, 
Nevada, can be trusted, the disturbance 
was felt there at very nearly the same 
instant that‘it was at San Francisco and 
Los Angeles. This much can be safely 
stated: that the shock was very nearly 
synchronous at points situated on lines 
parallel with the axis of the Sierra, and 
through a region extending between two 
and three hundred miles in a north-west- 
erly and south-easterly direction. While 
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no great accuracy is to be expected in 
results obtained from the da¢a at our 
command, when examined with refer- 
ence to a determination of the velocity 
of transit of the wave, it is nevertheless 
true that the figures are less discordant 
than might have been expected. From 
thirty to thirty-five miles in a minute 
seems to have been the rate at which 
the disturbance passed from point to 
point on the surface, if measured in a 
line at right-angles to the axis of the Si- 
erra. As far as our imperfect data ena- 
ble us to judge, the velocity of transit 
was nearly the same in both directions 
from the axis. In other words, the shock 
was felt simultaneously at points equi- 
distant from the crest of the Sierra on 
both sides of the chain. 

As before remarked, the fact that the 
whole of the higher portion of the Sier- 
ra, from Silver Mountain south, is en- 
tirely uninhabited, and even unvisited, 
except in summer, is sufficient reason 
why we have no daéa from the higher 
portion of that chain with reference to 
the severity of the shock. No doubt 
that it was very heavy, and especially in 
the High Sierra at the head of Kern and 
King’s rivers. Indeed, the reports of 
terrific noises of falling rocks heard in 
the direction of the crest of the range 
by settlers in the foot-hills east of Visa- 
lia appear to be well authenticated, and 
indicate great disturbances of the sur- 
face in that region. The shock was felt 
severely in the Yosemite Valley, at an 
elevation of four thousand feet above 
the sea, and large quantities of rock are 
said to have been thrown from the cliffs 
by which it is surrounded. Farther north, 
where settlements extend to the summit 
of the Sierra—as at Silver Mountain, 
the Placerville Pass, and on the line of 
the Central Pacific Railroad—the shock 
seems to have been felt less severely 
than it was lower down on the flanks of 
the range. Indeed, there are sevefal 
reasons for believing that the axis of 
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the shock was not exactly coincident 
with the axis of the Sierra, but slightly 
oblique to it, inclining to the west as 
it is traced north, and also leaving the 
Sierra to the south, and passing off east- 
ward. 

That the wave of the shock emerged 
from under the Sierra, in the region be- 
tween Owen’s Lake and Bishop Creek, 
in a line nearly parallel with the axis of 
the chain, is sufficiently established by 
a consideration of the position of the 
fissures in the soil and rocks, and of the 
direction in which objects were thrown 
by it. As the wave entered the valley, 
its advancing edge was probably some- 
what convex to the east, and a portion 
of it was deflected from its normal course 
and forced to expand itself toward the 
north and the south, perhaps undergo- 
ing several reflections from one wall of 
the valley across to the other, and thus 
complicating the disturbance and adding 
seriously to the destructive character of 
the shock. 

Of the depth at which the impulse 
started by which this disturbance was 
produced, we have no precise statement 
to offer. The want of self-registering 
instruments, the perishable and crumb- 
ling character of the buildings over- 
thrown or partially demolished, the lim- 
ited area occupied by them — these are 
the circumstances which entirely prevent 
any accurate deductions being made in 
regard to the distance from the surface 
of the seismic focus. There can be no 
hesitation, however, in saying, that this 
depth was very great—probably not less 
than fifty miles. This we infer from a 
variety of circumstances connected with 
the effects of the shock: such as the po- 
sition of the cracks in various buildings 
examined, indicating the emergence of 
the wave at a very steep angle on both 
sides of the Sierra; the great extent of 
the areas affected by the shock; the 
synchronous occurrence of the disturb- 
ance at points so very distant from each 
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other, and the very great velocity with 
which the wave progressed on the sur- 
face, which could only have happened 
from the giving of the impulse at great 
depth. No shallow wave could have af- 
fected so extensive a region almost syn- 
chronously. Indeed, it is safe to affirm, 
that, wherever very wide areas of terri- 
tory are shaken, the cause must be a 
deep-seated one. The wave must die 
out within a limited area, if propagated 
only from the surface, or from a point but 
little beneath it. In this light we may 
compare, in respect to the destructive 
effect produced, the deep-seated earth- 
quake and the superficial explosion like 
that of the nitro-glycerine factory near 
San Francisco, to which reference has 
already been made. The nearer the sur- 
face, the more violent the effects of the 
explosion, but over a proportionally les- 
sened‘area. A ton of nitro- glycerine, 
exploded at a depth of twenty-five or 
fifty feet beneath the surface, would prob- 
ably tear every thing to pieces, and de- 
stroy all living things, within a radius of 
a few hundred feet; if buried a thousand 
feet deep and then exploded, the de- 
structive effect on the surface would 
probably be almost null, although the 
ground would almost certainly be per- 
ceptibly shaken for many miles in all di- 
rections. 

Considerations like these indicate how 
stupendous the force must be, which, 
starting from such great depths beneath 
the surface, yet produces a destructive 
effect over so wide an area, and percept- 
ibly moves a mass of material the superfi- 
cial extent of which is to be measured by 
hundreds of thousands of square miles. 
And it must be remembered that it is 
not the surface only which moves, but 
the whole mass of the earth underlying 
the disturbed area, down to the seismic 
focus itself. It would be useless to 
compute the number of cubic yards of 
material moved by one of these great 
convulsions of Nature, for the figures 
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‘would be almost too great for compre- 
hension. 

The nature of the force which origi- 
nates the impulse, the results of which 
are manifested in the form of the earth- 
quake, remains to be considered. What 
this is has already been indicated when 
showing that the phenomena of earth- 
quakes are intimately connected with 
those of volcanoes, mountain - building, 
and continental upheaval. Earthquakes, 
then, are simply jars in the crust of the 
earth occasioned while this is undergo- 
ing those changes of level of which we 
see the results in the mountain chains 
which encircle the globe, and the conti- 
nental areas and oceanic depressions by 
which its surface is diversified. There 
are abundant reasons for believing, and 
most geologists do therefore believe, that 
the earth was once a mass of molten mat- 
ter, and that it has been for unnumbered 
ages cooling down to its present condi- 
tion. They infer that the inequalities of its 
surface have come into existence during 
the progress of this cooling, and chiefly 
as the result of the effort of the consol- 
idated crust to adapt itself to the still 
shrinking nucleus; in the course of which 
operation this crust has been broken in 
various places, portions of it pushed up 
on one side or the other of the fissure, 
other portions bent, or even folded to- 
gether, and, in short, all the varied forms 
of mountain chains developed, as we 
now see them. Neither must it be for- 
gotten, in this connection, that it has 
often happened that the molten material 
of the interior has found its way to the 
surface through these fissures, thus giv- 
ing rise to the complicated phenomena 
of volcanic outbreaks and lava-flows, 
and of mountain chains with axes of 
eruptive and crystalline rock. It is cer- 
tain that the mountain masses like the 
Himalaya or the Andes have not been 
lifted five miles vertically above the sea- 
level without prodigious exertions of 
force; and there are abundant reasons 
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for believing that this force has acted in 
such a manner as to make itself sensible 
in the earthquake, as one of its mani- 
festations. 

On the usually adopted theory of 
mountain - building, the crust must be, 
in places, in a condition of tension, and 
in others, of compression. Tension or 
compression accumulates, until the co- 
hesion of the material is no longer ca- 
pable of resisting the pressure, and the 
rocks give way, a fissure is suddenly 
formed, and a powerful impulse com- 
municated to the superincumbent mass. 
A wave of motion is thus started, spread- 
ing in all directions, and becoming man- 
ifest when it reaches the surface. Just 
as when a number of balls of ivory, or 
other elastic material, are suspended in 
juxtaposition with each other, and one 
is drawn back and then let go, so as to 
strike on the next to it, which receives 
the impulse and transmits it to the next, 
without itself perceptibly moving, and 
so on, until the last or outside one of 
the row is reached, which then flies off— 
thus proving that the motion has been 
transmitted from one ball to the next 
—so the wave of motion is transmit- 
ted through the crust, which shows no 
change after the transmission, provided 
the material be homogeneous, all the ef- 
fects being displayed upon the surface, 
when the wave passes out into the at- 
mosphere. Thus we see how it is that 
earthquakes are so little felt in mines, 
especially in deep ones; and also, why 
the effects of the shocks are chiefly per- 
ceptible on the surface where there is a 
break in the geological formations —as 
in Owen’s Valley, where the sage-brush 
slope joined the alluvial soil, the dry 
abutting against the wet material. At 
such points the rate of motion of the 
wave is changed, in consequence of the 
change in the density and elasticity of 
the material through which it is passing ; 
and here a disturbance necessarily en- 
sues. 
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There is reason to believe that the 
portion of the Sierra which lies in the 
vicinity of Owen’s Valley is in a rather 


unstable condition of equilibrium, such- 


as the geological conditions of the re- 
gion, as has already been suggested, 
would lead us to expect. This stupen- 
dous mass of rocks, deeply intersected 
by caftons with almost vertical walls, and 
situated between two ranges of different 
geological ages, would seem to be an 
excellent field for geological disturban- 
ces, and especially for such as might 
have their origin in the compression ex- 
ercised by an enormous weight of mate- 
rial raised to a vertical height of two or 
three miles above the surrounding coun- 
try. We were informed, on entirely re- 
liable authority, that the region at the 
head of Kern River—deep in the recess- 
es of the Sierra, and near the line where 
the Hackett trail from Visalia to Owen’s 
Lake crosses that stream —is the scene 
of almost incessant earthquake shocks, 


which are accompanied by loud, explo- 
sive sounds, and frequently by the noise 


and crash of falling rocks. These dis- 
turbances have been repeatedly felt by 
parties going up from Owen’s Valley to 
hunt and fish in that region, and in some 
cases they have been so alarming as to 
cause the visitors to take rapid flight 
from the disturbed district. Similar sto- 
ries are told about the country at the 
head of Kaweah River, but of these we 
have no positive authentication. For 
how long atime these shocks and noises 
have been felt in the High Sierra, we 
have no means of ascertaining. Cer- 
tainly they have been experienced there 
for three or four years. It is worthy of 
notice, in this connection, that there are 
several well-formed cones in this part of 
the range, indicating, by their appear- 
ance, a quite recent cessation of volcan- 
ic activity. 

A few words may be added in refer- 
ence to the sounds heard in connection 
with the vibrations of the surface during 
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and after the great shock of March 26th. 
At the time of the occurrence of the first 
throe, by which all the damage was ef- 
fected, and which was far heavier than 
the succeeding ones, noises were heard, 
which are described as having been ter- 
rific, resembling repeated discharges of 
heavy artillery, accompanied by a rolling 
fire of musketry. These sounds contin- 
ued for some time; but whether they 
lasted longer than the heaviest vibra- 
tions did, we were unable to ascertain. 
That they were caused by the actual 
tearing asunder of the rocks, there is 
little reason to doubt; and they were 
heard in a succession of crashing re- 
ports, continued for a considerable time, 
because the fissures produced were along 
a line of great extent, the extremities of 
which were many miles distant from any 
one point in the valley. Hence, the 
sound necessarily reached the ear at 
different intervals of time, according to 
the distance which it had to traverse. 
The explosive reports heard by our par- 
ty just before noticing the light vibrations 
of the surface which were felt while we 
were in Owen’s Valley, were not actual 
explosions, such as would be produced 
by the ignition of detonating gases; for 
there is nothing in the character of the 
rocks of that region to warrant any such 
supposition as that there was anywhere 
a disengagement of explosive substances 
from them. The mass of the mountains 
is of granite, which can not by any pos- 
sibility be made to give off any thing of 
an explosive nature. The volcanic rocks 
of this region are equally inert in them- 
selves ; and no signs of active volcanism 
in the region were discovered. All these 
sounds seem to be due to one and the 
same cause: namely, the cracking and 
rending of the rocks, in their prolonged 
efforts to get themselves into a position 
of equilibrium. They were produced 
near the surface, and hence were heard 
and felt over only a comparatively small 
area. They were heard as coming from 
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-the direction of the Sierra, in all cases, 
and evidently by sound-waves borne 
through the atmosphere and not through 
the earth. The detrital mass which fills 
the bottom of the valley and extends 
high up on the flanks of the Sierra, is 
made up of loose fragments of rock, of 
all sizes, mixed with gravel and sand, 
and would seem to be a material emi- 
nently ill-fitted for the propagation of 
the waves of sound. These must have 
emerged into the atmosphere, high up 
in the mountains, where the rock is bare 
of detritus, and have thence been borne 
to the ear through the air. 

Having thus given some of the gen- 
eral scientific conclusions which we have 
felt justified in drawing from our obser- 
vations in Owen’s Valley, we will ap- 
pend a few words of practical applica- 
tion—a branch of the subject to which 
we expect to be able to revert at some 
future time. 

That there ever can be any hope of 


our being able to predict the time of oc- 
currence of an earthquake shock, is in 
the highest degree improbable. Seismic 
disturbances do not belong to a class of 
phenomena of which we can ever ex- 


pect to know much in detail. We can 
say that such and such regions are more 
liable to be visited by these catastrophes 
than others are; but when they will 
happen, there is no possibility of ascer- 
taining in advance. Neither are the va- 
rious warnings supposed to be given by 
peculiar meteorological occurrences of 
any value. There is a slight preponder- 
ance in the number of shocks occurring 
in winter, over that of the summer dis- 
turbances, and it is quite probable that 
the moon is not without some influence 
on the movements of the crust of our 
planet; but neither of these circumstan- 
ces affords any basis for prediction. 

If the evils of earthquakes can in any 
way be mitigated, it is in preparing for 
them by building in a suitable manner. 
It was the opinion of Mr. Mallet, formed 
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with much deliberation, after his elab- 
orate investigation of the Neapolitan 
earthquake, that most of the horrors of 
these catastrophes might be averted by 
proper care in the construction of houses 
and public buildings. This opinion is 
of great value, because this able investi- 
gator had the most excellent opportuni- 
ties of studying the effects of movements 
of the crust on edifices of a great variety 
of form and material. 

The results of the Owen’s Valley 
earthquake are not without considera- 
ble value in this respect. The fact that 
wooden buildings are superior to all oth- 
ers, for regions liable to severe shocks, 
seems clearly established, at least in 
cases where the edifice is to be one of 
moderate cost and size. We would not 
be taken as positively asserting that a 
building of brick or stone may not be 
made as safe as one of wood; but it is 
clear that it can not be without a very 
much larger expenditure of money. Of 
all the materials which can be used for 
building purposes the adode is most un- 
safe. The walls built of this material 
have the least possible cohesion and elas- 
ticity. However convenient the adode 
may be, in certain localities, where wood 
is dear, and protection from cold wind 
and hot sun much to be desired, it should 
not be used anywhere on this coast. 
Where brick buildings are absolutely 
necessary, as in the large cities, they 
should be constructed in the most sub- 
stantial manner, with special regard to 
the quality of the mortar, and well tied to- 
gether with iron rods. The use of heavy 
cornices and massive chimneys should 
be entirely abandoned. In all the brick 
buildings overthrown or badly injured 
by the shock of March 26th, the bad 
quality of the mortar was most distinctly 
noticeable. That of the court-house at 
Independence, which was almost de- 
stroyed by the earthquake, had no more 
coherence than so much dried mud. 

Finally, the desirability of a scientific 
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record and examination of the earth- 
quakes occurring on this coast is too 
great not to be here touched upon. 
Three observatories, at least, should be 
established and fitted up with self-regis- 
tering instruments like those of Pro- 
fessor Palmieri, on the flanks of Vesu- 
vius. The cost would be nothing like as 
great as that of establishing and support- 
ing one efficient astronomical observa- 
tory. Of these we have several already 
in this country, and a number of others 
are soon to be built and put in operation. 
From what has occurred elsewhere, there 
is much reason to fear that the ambition 
to have a “big telescope” —the “big- 
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gest in the world” — may possess this 
city, as it has others; and that the cry- 
ing need of this coast for physical ob- 
servatories, rather than for astronomical 
ones, will be neglected. To the seis- 
mometric observations, in the proposed 
establishments for this coast, should be 
added meteorological ones. If we can 
work out some of the mysteries of our 
own climate and look after our earth- 
quakes in a suitable manner, we may safe- 
ly leave it to the Eastern States to attend 
to the astronomical contributions to sci- 
ence, and rest satisfied that our own 
share of the work will not be lacking in 
interest or value. 
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PART 1.—Concluded.* 


O, heavens, the eloquent song of the silence! 
As asleep lay the sun on the vines and the sod, 
And asleep in the sun lay the green- girdled islands, 
As rocked to their rest in the cradle of God. 


God’s poet is silence! 


His song is unspoken, 


And yet so profound, and so loud, and so far, 
That it thrills you and fills you in measures unbroken, 
And bright, and as light, and as far as a star. 


The shallow seas moan. 


As a child they have muttered 


And mourned, and have fretted and wept at their will, 
But the poem of God is too grand to be uttered: 
The dreadful deep seas they are loudest when still. 


“T shall die,” he said, “by the sad, deep river, 
By the king of rivers and the mother of seas, 
Far, so far from my Guadalquivir, 
Near, so near to the dark Andes. 


“Let me sing one song by the grand old river, 
And die;” and he reached and he brake him a reed 
From the rim of the river, where they lift and quiver, 
And he trimmed it and fashioned it well to his need 





* The following new and additional stanzas were received too late for insertion in the position for which 


they were intended. 
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With his treacherous blade, in the sweep of the trees, 
As he stood with his head bent low on his breast, 

With the vines in his hair and the wave to his knees, 
And bowed like to one who would die to rest. 


“T shall fold my hands, for this is the river 
Of death,” he said, “and the sea-green Isle 
Is an Eden set by the gracious Giver 
Wherein I shall rest.” He listed the while, 


Then lifted his head, then lifted a hand 

Arched over his brow, and leaned and listened — 
’Twas only the bird on a border of sand— 

The dark stream eddied, and gleamed, and glistened, 


As stately and still as the march of a moon, 
And the martial notes of the Isle were gone — 
Gone as a dream dies out with the dawn, 

And gone as far as the night from the noon. 


’Twas only a bird on a reach of sand, 
Slow piping, and diving it here and there, 
Gray and shadowing, and light as air, 
That dipped below from a point of the land. 


And the flashing swords they sank in the air, 
When the notes were gone; and so, sadder now, 
He swept his hand to his bended brow, 

And crossed his breast in a plaintive prayer. 


“Unto God a prayer and to love a tear, 
And I die,” he said, “in a desert here, 

So deep that never a note is heard 

But the listless song of that soulless bird.” 


He moved to the burthen of blossoms there, 

And stood in the red- white sweets to his knees — 
The pink and the purple that filled the air 

With fragrance sweet as a breeze of bees. 


And he crushed the blooms to the sod untrod — 
The mateless man in an Eden fair 
As the one of old, in his fierce despair, 

And hidden from man by the hand of God— 


And hidden and hung by the vines and mosses, 
And shadowed about by the dark Andes, 
And curtained about by the linden- trees, 

Well wove and inwove in delicate crosses ; 
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The trees that leaned in their loves unto trees 

And locked in their loves, and so made strong— 
Stronger than armies; ay, stronger than seas 

That rush from their caves a storm of song. 


“A miser of old his last, great treasure 
Slung far in the sea, and he fell and he died; 
And so shall I give, O terrible tide, 

To you my song and my last sad measure.” 

He blew on his reed by the still, strong river, 
Blew low at first, like a dove, then long, 

Then loud, then loud as the keys that quiver, 
And fret, and toss with their freights of song. 


And he sang and he sang with a resolute will, 
Till the #zono rested above on his haunches, 

And held his head to the side and was still, 
Till a bird blew out of the night of branches, 


And alit on a reed, and with delicate skill 
Sang sadder than love, and so sweeter than sad, 
Till the boughs did burthen and the reeds did fill 
With beautiful birds, and the boy was glad. 


Our loves they are told by the myriad-eyed stars, 
And yet love it is well in a reasonable way, 
And fame it is fair in its way for a day, 

Borne dusty from books and bloody from wars ; 


And death, I say, is a delicate need, 
And a calm delight, and the lastingest good ; 
But a song that is blown from a watery reed 
By a soundless deep from a boundless wood, 


With never an ear to hear or to prize 
But God and the birds and the hairy wild beasts, 
Is sweeter than love, than fame, or than feasts, 
Or any thing else that is under the skies. 


The quick leaves quivered as to dance with desire, 
As the boy sang sweet, and the birds said “Sweet ;” 
And the tiger crept close, and lay low at his feet, 
And he sheathed his claws, and his eyes of fire. 


The serpent that hung from the sycamore bough, 
And swayed his head in a crescent above, 
Had folded his neck to the white limb now, 
And folded it close like a great black love. 
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But the sweet birds echoed no more “O sweet,” 
And the tiger arose and unsheathed his claws, 
And the serpent extended his iron jaws, 

When the reed all shivered fell down at his feet. 


A splash in the tide, and he turned and he cried, 
“Oh, give God thanks, for they come, they come!” 
Then clasped his hands, and his lips were dumb 

As he looked out afar on the opaline tide. 


In a sweeping crescent of sudden canoes, 

As light as the sun, and as swift and soon, 

And true and as still as a sweet half-moon 
That leans from the heavens, and loves and wooes, 


The Amazons came in their martial pride, 
As full on the river as a studding of stars, 
All girded in armor as girded in wars, 

And in foamy furrows dividing the tide. 


With a face as brown as the boatmen’s are, 
Or the brave, brown hand of a harvester; 
And girdled in gold, and crowned in hair 
In a storm of night, all studded with rare 


Rich stars, that fretted the sun at noon, 
The Queen on a prow stood splendid and tall, 
As the petulant waters would lift, and fall, 
And beat, and bubble a watery rune: 


Stood forth for the song, half leaned in surprise, 
Stood fair to behold, and yet grand to behold, 
And severe in her face as saturnine-souled, 

Yet sad and subdued, in her eloquent eyes ; 


And sad were they all, yet tall and serene 
Of presence, but silent, and brow’d severe 
As for some things lost, or for some fair, green, 
And beautiful place, to the memory dear, 


That they might not mention, nor no more recall 
In crowds, apart, in gest or in jest, 
In thought or in image, in rest or unrest, 

But with pain to the one and a peril to all. 


““O, Mother of God! Thrice merciful saint! 
I am saved!” he said, and he wept outright; 
Ay, wept as even a woman might, 
For the soul was full and the heart was faint. 
Vor. IX. — 19. 
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“Stay! stay!” cried the Queen, and she leapt to the land, 
And confronted the beasts till they fled from her face, 
Then turned to her braves as she stood in her place, 

And bade them approach with the beck of her hand: 


“A woman! a woman! Fie, level your spears! 
Nor man now is this nor monster of prey, 
But a sister that seeks us, far wandered away: 

A woman—a woman, we know by her tears!” 


Then tender and true as the touch of a woman, 
They lifted him up from the earth as he fell, 
And into the boat, with a half-hidden swell 

Of the heart that was holy and humanly human, 


They bore him and laid him all tenderly there ; 

And they pillowed his head as only the hand 

Of a woman can pillow, and pushed from the land, 
As the Queen she sat threading the gold of his hair. 


Then away with the wave, and away to the Isles, 
In a song of the oars of the crescent fleet, 
That timed together in musical wiles, 
And a bubble of melodies swift and sweet. 
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THE recent meeting of ‘*The Associated 
Alumni’’ was much nearer a failure than a 
success. There are upward of two thousand 
men of liberal education on this coast. But 
at the dinner only about three hundred per- 
sons of both sexes sat down. More than half 
of these were women ; and of the remainder, 
probably thirty per cent. were innocent of 
college diplomas. The occasion brought to- 
gether a little over five per cent. of the men 
who rank as graduates, and many of them 
would not have been present had there not 
been the additional attraction of Commence- 
ment in the earlier part of the day. 

The novelty, spice, and piquancy of the 
alumni -meetings of other days are qualities 
hard to perpetuate. First, there was the 
failure of the a/umn.-orator, and the ungra- 
cious refusal of skeptical people to be satis- 
fied with the excuse that was tendered. The 
classical pundits hinted that the defaulting 
orator had not been able to come to time since 
he wrestled with ‘‘congueremus”’ and gave it 
a judicial sanction. However, the missing 
orator was duly rewarded by an appointment 
to preside over the missing a/umni at the next 
annual meeting. There is nothing so fatal 
to wit as the necessity which destroys all 
spontaneity. How can one say his best 
things when he is under an engagement to 
do his best, and every body is expecting as 
much? If the President felt this disadvan- 
tage, he was entitled to some sympathy. 
Several gentlemen who had been designated 
in advance to respond to toasts, failed to an- 
swer to their names, and another wet blan- 
ket fell unseasonably on the meeting. The 
toast in glorification of the Regents elicited 
a fitting response from a member of that body 
who had lent his eulogistic powers in other 
days to exalt the Confederacy, and therefore 
had a special aptitude for saying handsome 
things on desperate occasions. The “bird of 
freedom”? could not have been put up higher 


in the same time than the Regents were ele- 
vated by one of their number. The toast to 
literature was assigned to a gentleman who 
wrote two ponderous volumes to punish his 
enemies, which nobody ever read, save the 
proof-reader and the reviewers. If there was 
a single individual who failed to think better 
of the literature of the Pacific Coast after it 
had thus been spiced and garnished, let him 
hide his ungracious countenance at once. 
There certainly is a literature characteris- 
tic of this coast. It ‘‘smacks of the soil.” 
There is nothing like one of these a/ummni oc- 
casions to illustrate its peculiar grace and 
beauty. The toast to the press was also op- 
portune. It came in near the foot of the list, 
as usual, and might have been dropped out 
without the least inconvenience to any one. 
The response was ingenious and most appro- 
priate to the occasion. The speaker evident- 
ly considered that burlesque ought to be met 
by burlesque. The wine-press and cider- 
press were very properly exalted, under an 
honest Bohemian inspiration, as two of the 
most potent revolutionary agencies in the 
world. As the toast evidently was not in- 
tended to refer to the newspaper-press — the 
committee having no use for that except when 
they have axes to grind—the speaker very 
properly omitted any allusion to it. After 
the literature of Paraguay had been consid- 
erately recognized and the ‘third estate’’ 
felicitously disposed of, there was not much 
more to be noted in the way of light comedy. 
It is not quite clear, however, whether the 
prandial part of the affair consisted of a din- 
ner, a lunch, or a cold ‘‘snack.”’ A single 
waiter for a hundred people rushing wildly 
down the aisles, spattering coffee here and 
dropping tea there, serving some and omit- 
ting more, amused all who were in the mood 
to turn every thing to a happy account. On 
the whole, it was a thoroughly enjoyable oc- 
casion. There was grace at the feast, and a 
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comforting absence of the dreadfully thin 
lemonade of other years. The speeches 
were good, particularly those of the ab- 
sentees, and notably so that of the spirited 
lady from St. Louis, who came to time hand- 
somely, warming up the conservatism of the 
gray-beards to the pitch of a generous enthu- 
siasm. Next year there may not be so much 
necessity for beating an official tattoo on the 
shell of the University. 


THESE revelations of the editorial rooms 
may interest some of our readers: of course, 
the autograph-gatherer is curious to note the 
pot-hooks of the inspired Nubbs, whose poems 
he has so long and so ardently admired, and 
he will be gratified to learn that it is Nubbs’s 
custom to scratch at least three lines in every 
five, and to erect a perpendicular substitute, 
from time to time, as a necessary support for 
his uncertain parallels. 

The various literary characters that enter 
to us are no less interesting to the student of 
human nature. The anxious and timid ap- 
plicants usually offer the more serviceable 
wares; while he who exacts his legitimate 
space with the air of one who will not be im- 
posed upon, generally seeks to cover the 
same with an inferior article that ultimately 
lodges in the waste-basket. Some are hun- 
gry for suggestions, and very ready at remod- 
eling their sketches to suit them ; others re- 
sent any such proposals as personal insults, 
and pocket their manuscripts rather than sac- 
rifice their honor. As for chirography, it may 
be classed under three heads: to wit, the 
good, the bad, and the very worst. If we 
may be permitted to give expression to our 
feelings upon this subject, we will say that 
Joaquin Miller’s manuscript comes honestly 
under the third head. in fact, his lines re- 
semble dilapidated hedge-fences. On one 
occasion, having become hopelessly involved 
in the midst of his poem, we applied to him 
personally for relief. He willingly proposed 
to read us the puzzling passages, but in a few 
moments he also stumbled, and threw down 
the mystery, exclaiming, ‘* D—— it, I can’t 
read it myself!’’ Perhaps scout-bullets and 
Indian arrows are in some measure account- 
able for the impediment in his fingers. 

Dickens affected blue ink; Bret Harte pre- 
fers violet: he writes a legible, uniform hand, 
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is a slow producer upon unruled note-paper, 
and seldom leaves a page without some eras- 
ures upon it. His best sentences are labo- 
riously chiseled, and there is much waste 
of stationery in the process. Probably the 
quickest and most satisfactory work he did 
while editor of THE OVERLAND was the poem 
entitled ‘‘Dickens in Camp.’’ If we re- 
member, the news of Dickens’s death reach- 
ed us on Saturday evening. Bret Harte was 
then staying at San Rafael. On the follow- 
ing Monday morning, he appeared, in unu- 
sually good spirits, and placed in our hands 
those remarkable verses which have been 
pronounced the best poetical contribution to 
the literature of the day on the death of that 
distinguished author. 

Mark Twain and J. Ross Browne prepare 
‘**good copy.’? Our own Charlie Stoddard 
must have been born when the particular 
stars of Josh Billings and A. Ward were in 
conjunction. He seems to spell according to 
his mood. There is sometimes an astonish- 
ing development of consonants; again, he di- 
vorces his double letters; and, as for his chi- 
rography, he is apt to break the backs of all 
the loops in the alphabet — but, as he philo- 
sophically remarks, ‘‘ You would never know 
the difference when it is read to you!’’ Pren- 
tice Mulford stands all his letters in a row as 
though each were on its separate block, and 
sprinkles his words sparingly over long, nar- 
row slips of paper. Ina D. Coolbrith, whose 
delicious poems have been one of the chief 
features of THE OVERLAND since its first issue, 
writes a swift, flowing hand, as plain as print, 
with a little whip -lash at the top of each d, 
and a long thread through the eye of every 
¢. Stephen Powers writes a neat and deli- 
cate hand, that travels between the lines like 
a narrow-gauge railway train. 

Clarence King—whom we may, in a meas- 
ure, claim as a Western author—talks just as 
his ‘‘ Mountaineering in the Sierra Nevada”’ 
reads. That delightful volume, we are in- 
formed, grew under the hand of his amanu- 
ensis in King’s leisure evening moments dur- 
ing a period of four months, while he paced 
the room and lived over again his wonderful 
experiences on Shasta and Mount Tyndall. 
Professor Whitney, our State Geologist, is a 
rather nervous writer, who furnishes accurate 
and carefully prepared copy. 
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AGAIN and again the century’s civiliza- 
tion questions the impenetrable Sphinx, who 
holds unsolved her reticent mysteries in the 
heart of the torrid zone, or keeps silence 
amid the girdled snows of the boreal regions. 
Again and again the eager explorer encount- 
ers suffering, hard:1ip, and danger, in the 
prosecution of geographical research’; and 
we follow with fascinated interest the path- 
way of the latest daring adventurer, who has 
penetrated into that mysterious region known 
as the interior of Africa. In the scorching 
silence of that burning clime we have imag- 
ined the lost traveler Livingstone wandering 
in a labyrinth of vegetation, rank and luxu- 
rious ; navigating unknown rivers ; listening 
to the luring voices of murky and murmurous 
seas ; or pressing on, under a vertical sun — 
attended by mild-eyed barbarians —toward 
the secret sources of the mysterious Nile. 
The reports concerning him have been so 
conflicting and unreliable, that, while many 
supposed his bones were whitening in the 
shining silence of the summer -land, others 
gave credence to the idea that he was pass- 
ing days of indolent enjoyment, and nights 
of voluptuous repose, in the swinging ham- 
mock, content to loiter away years in the re- 
searches which had become to him the prom- 
inent object of existence. Happily these 
speculations have been set at rest by letters 
from the explorer himself— letters as touch- 
ing in their pathos as they are brave and de- 
termined in their manliness. The authen- 
ticity of these was at first questioned, but 
confirmation of their genuineness has been 
received from reliable sources; and we re- 
joice in the personal safety of the long - lost 
traveler, whose valuable statistics promise 
extended information regarding that hitherto 
almost unknown country, southern central 
Africa. The system of fountains converging 
into four large rivers, though mentioned in 
Herodotus, and partially spoken of by sub- 
sequent authors treating of the mysterious 
sources of the Nile, has never been system- 
atically explored. Livingstone seems to have 
followed their line of drainage with indefati- 
gable and persistent perseverance (although 
he confesses that ‘‘almost every step of the 
weary, sultry way was in pain’’) for some 
four or five hundred miles, beset by dangers 
and difficulties innumerable; and, finally, 
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when ‘almost in sight of the geographical 
part of his mission,’’ forced to return with- 
out its full accomplishment. There is some- 
thing grand in the heroic and uncomplaining 
endurance of this man. Separated from the 
dearest ties of humanity; associated for years 
with naked and barbarous savages, kept only 
from taking his life by the glittering baubles 
he bestowed upon them, or the ultimate hope 
of richer rewards; disappointed and wander- 
ing for days under a blazing sun, farther 
and farther from his kind—we can imag- 
ine the supreme felicity of that moment 
when the American flag —for the first time 
seen in those parts—greeted his hungry eyes. 
Events which had become history to us were to 
him news of thrilling interest. The political 
changes sweeping over Europe ; the success- 
ive events following our own disunion and 
reconstruction ; the affiliation of foreign na- 
tions heretofore seeming almost as remote as 
Africa itself; and, above all, and dearest of 
all, the central joy of hearing directly from 
family and friends—revived his drooping 
spirits, and recuperated his bodily health, so 
that, in writing to the gentleman who had 
generously instituted the search for him, he 
intimates a desire to finish his work, in spite 
of his sore longing for reunity with his fam- 
ily. Such a man as David Livingstone is a 
gift to the age. He belongs to no national- 
ity ; and if an American citizen is so fort- 
unate as to have been the means of render- 
ing him aid in his hour of need, it is like the 
largesse bestowed upon a prince. The proud 
obligation remains with the giver — an honor 
to him and his forever. In the closing para- 
graph of the interesting letter referred to, the 
explorer loses sight of his great work of dis- 
covery in the broad humanitarianism which 
dictated these words, ‘‘If my disclosures re- 
garding the terrible Ujijian slavery should 
lead to the suppression of the east coast 
slave -trade, I shall regard that as a greater 
matter by far than the discovery of all the 
Nile sources together.” 


FRoM the notes of one who willfully went 
back to barbarism and refused to be comfort- 
ed with the thermometer below eighty, we 
extract this fragment. His thousand-and-one 
tropical nights seem to have been simply a 
repetition of the same, with a small variation 
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of latitude and a slow decrease of enthusiasm 
as the monotonous months went by. Hear 
how he celebrates his South Sea solitudes : 


“ At Kahakuloa, under a terrific hill and close upon 
a frothing tongue of the sea, I draw rein. The act 
is simply a formality of mine; probably the animal 
would have paused here of his own free will, for he 
has been rehearsing his stops a whole hour back, dur- 
ing which time he limped somewhat and reaped de- 
terminedly the few tufts of dry grass that Nature had 
provided him by the trail-side. The clouds are fall- 
ing; the cliffs are festooned with damp gauze; the 
air is moist and cool ; a grass-hut of uncommon puri- 
ty stands invitingly by. A moon-faced youth, whose 
spotless garments appealed to me as he overtook our 
caravan a mile back, says, ‘ Will you eat and'sleep ?’ 
I am but human, and a hungry and sleepy human at 
that, so I tip off from my mule’s back with gratitude 
and alacrity. In a moment the fine linen of mine 
host is hung upon its peg, and a good study of the 
Nude returns to me for further orders. I am literally 
famishing, and the mule is already up to his ears in 
water-cress ; but then I have ridden and he has car- 
ried me. How just, oh Mother Nature, are thy judg- 
ments! 

“With the superb poses of a trained athlete, the 
Nude swings a fowl by the neck, and shortly it is 
plucked and potted, together with certain vegetables 
of the proper affinities. Then he swathes a fish in 
succulent leaves, and buries it in hot ashes, and then 
he smokes his peace- pipe. Pipe no sooner lighted 
than mouths mysteriously gather: five, ten, a dozen 
of them magically assemble at the smell of smioke and 
take their turn at the curled shell, with a hollow stalk 
for a mouth- piece. Dinner at last, Oh, fish, fruit, 
and fowl on a mat on a floor in a grass- hut at even- 
ing! How excellent are these—amen! Night—sup- 
per over—some one twanging upon a stringed instru- 
ment of rude, native origin. Gossip lags — darkness 
and silence, and a cigarette. The Nude rises haugh- 
tily and lights a lamp that looks very like a diminu- 
tive coffee - pot with a great flame in the nose.of it. 
He hangs it against a beam already blackened with 
smoke to the peak of the roof. Again the peace-pipe 
sweeps the home-circle, and is passed out to the 
mouths of the neighborhood. 

“ Guests drop down upon us and fill the one aper- 
ture of the hut with rows of curious, welcoming faces; 
assorted dogs press through the door in turn, receive 
aslap from each member of the family, and retreat 
with invisible tails; sudden impulses set all tongues 
wagging in unison; impulses, equally sudden and un- 
accountable, enjoin protracted intervals of silence. 
The sea breathes heavily; there is a noise of rain- 
drops sliding down the thatch. Guests disperse with 
a kind ‘aloha.’ Weare alone with the night. The 
spirit of repose descends upon us; one by one the 
dusky members of mine host’s household roll them- 
selves into mummies and lie in a solemn row along 
the side of the room, sleeping. I, also, will sleep. A 
great bark-cloth (4afa) that rattles as though it had 
received seven starchings, is all mine for covering—a 
royal £afa this, of exceeding stiffness. I lie with my 
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eyes to the roof, and count the beams that look like 
an arbor, What is it, as large as my thumb, cased in 
brown armor? A roach!—a melancholy procession 
of roaches passing from one side of the hut, over the 
roof, with their backs downward, and descending on 
the other side by the beams—a hundred of them, per- 
haps, or a thousand: the cry is, ‘Still they come!’ 
There is a noise of tiny feet upon the roof, and it isn’t 
rain; there is a sound as of falling objects that escape 
before I can catch them. My hand rests upon a cool, 
moist creature that writhes under it—an animated 
spinal column with four legs at one end of it. Away, 
thou slimy newt! Something runs over the matting, 
making a still, small clatter as it goes —something 
looking like a toy train of dirt-cars. Ha! the venom- 
ous and wily centipede! Put out the coffee-pot, for 
these sights are horrible! 

** Now I will sleep with my face under the 4aga — 
silence, serene silence, and darkness profound; the 
sea beating in agony at the foot of the big hill—atime 
for lofty and sublime reverie. More rain outside the 
hut; gusts of wind, wailing as they rush past us: 
thanks for this shelter. My pillow saturated with 
cocoanut-oil—ah, what savage dreams may have dis- 
turbed these sleepers! No matter. Will get a wink 
of sleep before daybreak. Sleep, at last—how refresh- 
ing art thou! 

“Hello! the coffee-pot in a blaze again; the 
Nude smoking his peace - pipe; children eating and 
making merry. Daybreak? No; midnight, per- 
chance — darkness without, darkness once more (by 
request) within. ‘Come again, bright dream.’ Hor- 
ror! the house shaken as by an earthquake — gnash- 
ing of teeth distinctly audible ; the mule undoubted- 
ly eating up the side of the grass- hut! Anon, quiet 
restored. A suggestion of moonlight through the 
open door ; the twanging of the stringed affair ; a re- 
sponsive twang in the distance. Some onesteals cau- 
tiously forth into the starlight. All is not well in Ka- 
hakuloa. Rain over; mule vegetating elsewhere ; 
roaches subdued; sea comparatively quiet. Wel- 
come, kind Nature’s sweet restorer! . . . Hum- 
ming of voices; rolling of dogs about the house ; dit- 
to of children ditto; broad daylight, and breakfast 
waiting. Mule saddled, and, with a mouthful of roses, 
looking fresh and happy. Mule -boy eager for the 
fray. Time up. Adieu, adieu—oh, beautiful Kaha- 
kuloa! I must away, 

** Above the terrible hill hang clouds and shadows ; 
fringes of rain obscure the trail as it climbs persistent- 
ly to heaven; but up that trail, into and through those 
clouds and shadows, I pursue my solitary pilgrimage. 

** SWALLow,” 





‘*WE’RE a-going to keep a-poundin’ away 
at this ’ere thing, till we feich ’em all up to 


it.’’ This less classical than forcible expres- 
sion saluted our ear in passing out of a re- 
cent woman - suffrage meeting, held in this 
city. The audience had been slim, and en- 
thusiasm was at its ebb-tide; and in response 
to a remark of commiseration in view of the 
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case, came the above, from one of its most 
zealous promoters. 

On the not less important theme of popu- 
lar education in our public schools, we trust 
its advocates will show themselves energized 
by an equally persistent, if not pugnacious 
purpose. There are faults and prejudices to 
be fought and conquered, vital in their sig- 
nificance, and momentous in their results 
upon the race. A recent law enacted by our 
State Legislature (passed surreptitiously, let 
us hope, in the flurry and precipitancy of its 
closing work), would seem to suggest that 
some of our educational pontificates in Cali- 
fornia had but recently awakened from their 
Rip van Winkle snooze, and were still dream- 
ing of the barbaric days when remorseless 
pedagogues were expected to ‘‘take in’”’ 
school at precisely seven o’clock in the 
morning, and keep up a straight fire of pa- 
laver, prattle, and philippic at the poor lit- 
tle victims until five in the evening ; barely 
giving them time, at high noon, to cram 
down an enormous lunch, calculated to en- 
feeble and prostrate the physical organiza- 
tion with equally as fatal a facility as was 
wtought by the intellectual pabulum upon 
the mental structure. These scholastic mag- 
nates were doubtless moved by the same sa- 
gacious spirit of logical argumentation that 
impelled the old lady to administer a double 
dose of laudanum, on the ground that if @ 
little was good, ‘‘it stood to reason’? that 
more was still better. The results in both 
cases are not dissimilar. The forcing proc- 
ess is alike destructive to both physical and 
mental growth; and instructors, against their 
own better judgment, are compensated for 
enfeebling and dwarfing faculties, which, by 
more judicious culture, would be strength- 
ened and developed into a healthful maturity. 

An article ‘On the Artificial Production 
of Stupidity in Schools,” in a recent number 
of The Popular Science Monthly, is deserv- 
ing of especial mention in this connection. 
There are deep-seated defects in many of our 
educational rules and formulas. 

But, as says the article in question, ‘‘the 
practical difficulties, which it is easy to fore- 
see, all resolve themselves pretty clearly into 
one. An inquiry after intelligent and intel- 
ligible teaching has not yet issued from the 
public. They are content with something 
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else. Whenever this contentment ceases, 
the means of supply will spring out of the 
want. And, until then, we would urge upon 
individual parents that they may accomplish 
much by encouraging in their little ones a 
spirit of curiosity and a habit of comprehen- 
sion. Whether the fire of intellect shall 
blaze or smolder will depend, in many cases, 
upon the manner in which it is kindled ; 
and this kindling is among the things that 
can be done most effectually under the mild 
influences of home.”’ 

We may not hope to arrive at the perfec- 
tion of a well-devised system at once; but 
every lover of his kind should be inspired 
with that spirit of heroic purpose which res- 
olutely resolves ‘‘to keep a-poundin’ away 
at this ’ere thing, till we fetch ’em all up to 
it.’ There may be very little that is fresh 
and original to be said upon the subject; but 
the conservators of our educational rights and 
privileges can not be too often reminded that 
the custom of pouring knowledge into the 
mind, as you would pour vinegar into a cruet 
through a funnel, is destructive to all saluta- 
ry growth. There must be more of develop- 
ing that which Nature has bequeathed us as 
an inheritance ; more of an unfolding by a 
patient, careful system of training. The 
mind must be taught the knack of doing 
clean, inductive work for itself—must be led 
forth, and judiciously chaperoned in excur- 
sive thought-rambles; it must be encour- 
aged to pick up facts upon subjects scientific, 
philosophical, and practical, and then set 
to work to assort, group, and gather truths 
therefrom — minding, always, to keep cau- 
tious vigil over its backward leaps from facts 
to principles. The mental habit thus ac- 
quired of measuring things according to the 
law of evidence, is of incalculable value. 

There is all the difference between gather- 
ing up a great mass of indiscriminate literary 
rubbish in the repository of the mind, and 
the acquiring of an accurate and exacting 
mode of mental analysis in regard to this 
mass of facts, that there is between the mere 
gathering of grains and fruits into a store- 
house, and the intelligent discovery of the 
best conditions for the growth and perfection 
of those products. The veriest dolt of a 
field-hand could do the former; but only the 
skilled husbandman can attain to the latter. 
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Facts, of themselves, are worth little, unless 
the mind is set to work to deduce antecedent 
and resultant forces therefrom. It may be 
all well enough for your boy to pick up the 
evening paper and read to you the multiplied 
depredations of the Hoodlum fraternity; but 
the wholesome lesson contained in these ugly 
facts is to be derived only through a careful 
analysis and exposition of the complicated 
causes that have conspired to bring about 
the mischievous issue. And that parent who 
spares neither time nor pains to discreetly 
trace back the heinous act to its legitimate 
cause, has thrown about his own child the 
stoutest armor of defense. 

Exactly so is it when we leave individual 
experience, and step a little higher—into the 
domain of national history. The nature and 
object of study here should be the same. 
The intent should be to discover how men 
have thought, felt, and acted, under certain 
conditions; and further, what ultimate causes, 
or predisposing agencies, have determined 
those conditions. In this we find the true 
value of historical study and research. Upon 
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this principle of studying the phenomena of 
social progress and development, and by 
making descriptive sociology the dominant 
idea in getting at the laws of life, have 
Buckle, Taine, and Guizot been doing their 
grand work for humanity; in other words, 
by getting at the philosophy of civilization, 
the science of history. 

So, too, are educators coming to under- 
stand more and more, that the most perfect 
curriculum of study is, after all, but a means 
to an end—that end being the surest and 
safest development of the native powers of 
every individual mind: not a pouring in, 
but a bringing out; that every faculty, to be 
developed, must be set about performing the 
work for which it was destined, and that in 
the most straightforward manner; that the 
simple possession of a talent in a given di- 
rection is a perpetual and emphatic plea in 
behalf of its cultivation and use, and that 
the starving and dwarfing of the mental fac- 
ulties, either by a dull inactivity or an ex- 
cessive stimulation, is as criminal as it is dis- 
astrous. 
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A MANUAL OF AMERICAN IDEAS. By Cas- 
~ T. Hopkins, M.A. San Francisco: 
acon & Co. 

How to live—not in a mere material sense 
alone, but in its broadest, deepest, and high- 
est sense —is the problem which the consci- 
entious educator is endeavoring to solve. To 
prepare the young for a full, rounded, and 
complete life should be the purpose and in- 
tent of all education. In the subjects and 
methods of instruction, looking to this impor- 
tant end, the functions and duties of citizen- 
ship are too often ignored or forgotten. How 
to live, as an individual; as a member of the 
family; in the social circle —all these are 
branches of education which demand close 
attention. But how to live as a citizen of a 
commonwealth is second to none of them in 
interest and importance. Yet, notwithstand- 
ing this fact, perhaps no branch has received 
so little attention as that which refers to the 
establishment and promotion of proper polit- 


ical relations. As the welfare of society and 
the perpetuity of national government is ulti- 
mately dependent upon an intelligent com- 
prehension of the principles which are at the 
foundation of that government, it becomes a 
matter of vital import that a full and accurate 
knowledge of those principles be held up to 
the reach and grasp of the masses. To ac- 
complish this most surely and successfully, 
it must be brought within the scope and do- 
main of our popular school system. Al- 
though in times past this feature has not been 
entirely overlooked, as the curriculum embra- 
ces certain studies which nominally have a 
bearing upon political science, yet practically 
it has amounted to nothing, as text - books of 
history and treatises on government have been 
dry and diffusive, and illy adapted to the 
tastes or comprehension of youth. For pur- 
poses of study and guidance they have been 
valueless, giving no adequate clew to the 
principles and bearings of political action. 
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_ In view of these facts, therefore, we hail 
with grateful appreciation the text-book (for 
such it is designed to be) before us. After a 
close and critical examination, we are pre- 
pared to express a hearty indorsement, not 
only of the plan and purpose of the work, 
but to commend, also, the wisdom, discrim- 
ination, and thoroughness manifest in the se- 
lection and treatment of the subjects discuss- 
ed. The salient idea and design of the man- 
ual is to teach and indoctrinate the youth of 
our country in the rights and duties of citi- 
zenship ; to show them in what respect a re- 
public takes precedence of a monarchy; to 
reveal to them the value of free institutions ; 
to instill patriotic sentiments and principles, 
as a necessary condition to the life, growth, 
and perpetuation of all government; and ‘to 
rouse the mind, whether of the youth, the 
foreigner, or the native voter, to an intelli- 
gent attachment to American ideas.”’ 

We are pleased to note, also, that the au- 
thor touches briefly, but pertinently, upon 
the labor question; discoursing sensibly upon 
the dignity, honor, and triumphs of Ameri- 
can industries. We might wish that he had 
elaborated this portion of his work ; hinting 
at the division of labor, the relation between 
employers and employed, the control too oft- 
en exercised by class over class, thus getting 
at the natural history of society. The brief 
lectures on ‘*Home” and the *‘ Universal 
Brotherhood of Man,”’ do equal credit to the 
heart of the writer, and give pleasant prom- 
ise of a day not far distant (let us hope) when 
the study of descriptive sociology shall be 
deemed an indispensable branch of educa- 
tion ; when the laws of life, on which all so- 
cial phenomena depend, shall be thoroughly 
taught and understood ; when the rudiment- 
ary truths, at least, of biology and psycholo- 
gy shall be so well mastered by masters them- 
selves that they shall impart some elementary 
knowledge of human nature to their pupils, 
which shall be of incalculable benefit to them 
in their contact with the world. Text-books 
like the one before us are delightful prophe- 
cies of an era just at hand, when the greatest 
good and the greatest happiness to the great- 
est number shall be the test of educational, 
as it now is of political legislation. We see 
in ita harbinger of **the good time coming,” 
when Nature’s policy shall be carried out, 
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and the splendid capital of native genius and 
inborn taient shall be caressed and nurtured 
into healthful activity, by an early, judicious, 
and comprehensive education; when all proc- 
esses of study shall be made to pay tribute to 
that spontaneous unfolding which Nature de- 
mands in order to a substantial maturity ; in 
short, a time when the educators of the young 
shall know how to make the most of individ- 
ua! minds, and shall thus teach mankind the 
art of living completely. 

The author, in his note to Teachers, says: 
‘*The more the pupils know of history, the 
better will they be able to appreciate the 
study of American ideas. Without some 
knowledge of the history of the United States, 
they can not be interested in the principles of 
the American system.”? But how much of 
that which is properly entitled to the name 
of History do we find in text-books heretofore 
used? Are mere desultory facts, and frivo- 
lous gossip concerning men and things, to be 
set down as genuine historic lore? We have 
come to understand that history means some- 
thing more than mere annals; that the his- 
tory of a nation comprehends much more than 
a flippant record of its rulers, statesmen, po- 
litical intrigues, revolutions, and wars. To 
acquaint one’s self with all the historical facts 
concerning these, is all well enough ; but to 
get at the meaning and ultimate bearing of 
these facts, is of far greater import. To study 
the origin, nature, progress, and development 
of these facts, is to understand the true life 
and growth of the nation. This is the sci- 
ence, or philosophy, of history, by which alone 
we can accurately arrive at the predisposing 
agencies which operate for the establishment 
of the political, municipal, military, indus- 
trial, and social organizations of government. 
These are the features which constitute the 
peculiar excellences of the text - book before 
us. The author has succeeded admirably in 
carrying out his avowed purpose of preparing 
a manual which shall give an adequate con- 
ception of the differences pervading our whole 
political and legal fabric, as compared with 
those from which it was eliminated. 

We should be glad to see the work univer- 
sally adopted as a text - book in all the com- 
mon schools of our country, as well as in the 
higher universities and colleges. To this 
end, we question somewhat the expediency 
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of the author’s suggestion to teachers, where 
he says: ‘There is no subject treated in it 
that would not make a fruitful theme for a 
lecture of an hour’s length. Those teachers 
who take interest in political affairs can easi- 
ly prepare such lectures, in which they will 
be aided to some extent by the notes and ref- 
erences given in the book.’’ Could the spirit 
of the author’s suggestion be carried out, the 
results would undoubtedly be in the highest 
degree satisfactory ; but in the present atti- 
tude of political affairs, it would be liable to 
great abuse, and might work unhappy re- 
sults. The highest weifare of our public 
schools demands that they shall be preserv- 
ed, as far as possible, from the least tendency 
to political or sectarian bias; and, while ‘we 
must sow the seed of universal homogeneity 
among the serried millions of future genera- 
tions,’’ and instill the principles of a pure pa- 
triotism into the youth of our country, let us 
not forget the suggestion that ‘patriotism is 
not an absolute and positive virtue like tem- 
perance, but a relative one like loyalty ; and 
may be a merit or a fault, according as the 
love evoked by the passion be wise or un- 
wise.’’ There is a spurious loyalty which 
may be inculcated, and a false patriotism 
which may be implanted, if the matter is left 
to individual discretion or choice. 

We are glad to see that the work in ques- 
tion starts forth with the warm indorsement 
of prominent educational men, and we trust 
that it will meet with the full success to which 
its rare and exceptional merits so justly enti- 
tle it. 


SAUNTERINGS. By Charles D. Warner, au- 
thor of «My Summer in a Garden.”’ Bos- 
ton: James R. Osgood & Co. 


To do systematic traveling — which in its 
full sense means, to carry an over - sensitive 
conscience and a guide-book full of statistics, 
and to be true to both—draws a line through 
‘*pleasure,’’ and puts that oppressive word 


**duty’’ in its place. Ringing the changes 
always on our obligations to ourselves, and 
hinting of what we ought to accomplish and 
learn, will soon persuade us that work is all 
we have to do, and pleasure should be only 
incidental. Yet however much we talk thus, 
when in a highly didactic and moral state of 
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mind, we very few of us practically believe 
it. This may not be the manner in which a 
clergyman would write a sermon ; but then, 
we are not a clergyman, and we are not try- 
ing to write a sermon. When one goes the 
ways of travel, among the historic mount- 
ains and the unfamiliar peoples, he gets the 
congratulations of the best of us, if he takes 
with him his home common sense, and does 
not observe every thing as from a watch- 
tower, but gets down to the plain of ordi- 
nary living. And he will get our attention 
and thanks, after that, if he can tell what he 
has seen in an undidactic way, with the air of 
one who tells not for the sake of instructing 
us—we none of us like the school-master at 
home — but as if he had seen a good thing, 
and would like to have us enjoy something 
out of his memory. 

To make a good traveler, one must have 
the capacity of being a good companion ; 
and to be that, is to be possessed of some pa- 
tience, of a liberal view, and of a not over- 
dull wit —of a mind that does not toil with 
mental dyspepsia, that is not illy affected by 
little things, and that can appraise the pre- 
tentious great things of this ridiculous and 
absurd world. And the good traveler will 
not be over-hasty, nor dully slow. He will, 
likely, be more entertained by historic re- 
mains than by the present life of any people, 
apparently more delighted by things than by 
men, though the records of the past that re- 
main on the earth only tell more emphatic- 
ally than do the activities of to - day the real 
movements of a people, and what of their 
life was really worth noticing and remem- 
bering ; and he will saunter with observant 
eye and only half-cpened ears, for he can 
not afford to take in half that he hears, and 
he knows that that only is really worth tak- 
ing in that is worth teiling again—though he 
may not afterward tell it all. For some 
things that one hears are not only worth 
telling, but are worth more: they are worth 
keeping to one’s self. 

Mr. Warner has been a good traveler for 
himself and his friends, the public. He is, 
plainly enough, a good companion ; sees and 
remembers the pleasantest sights and sounds; 
is not the slave of the guide - book ; and as- 
sumes the somewhat infrequent virtue of re- 
lying upon his own judgment. He tells 
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what he has seen and heard, with freshness 
and vigor; remembers the limited quantity 
of patience allotted to the ordinary American 
mind ; and does not afflict us with descrip- 
tions of journeys more wearisome than the 
journeys themselves, nor with mathematical 
expressions of dimensions and measures, and 
years and peoples, which indicate greater in- 
dustry in study than good use of a good trav- 
eler’s clear perceptions. As a human phe- 
nomenon, we should say that he was more 
fond of telling an anecdote with some humor 
in it, or of saying something with crispness 
and wit, than of being a school-master, or of 
toying with the differential calculus. He 
sauntered over Europe in the year 1868, 
passing most of his time (while he allows us 
to be his companions) in the Low Countries 
and Rhineland, among the Alps, in Bavaria, 
at Ravenna, at Rome, at Vesuvius, and at 
Sorrento. But lest you may have some mis- 
apprehensions that may need correcting, he 
prefaces his volume with a warning of its ut- 
ter worthlessness as ‘‘a text-book in schools, 
or for use of competitive candidates in the 
civil service examinations.” He gives, pre- 


liminarily, a hint of the entire absence of 
pleasure in crossing the Atlantic Ocean, be- 
lieving that ‘‘a square yard of solid ground 
is worth miles of the pitching, turbulent 


stuff.”’ He is restless over its entire restless- 
ness. He considers being on the Atlantic 
Sea is **to lie on the deck when the sun 
shines, and swing up and down while the 
waves run hither and thither and toss their 
white caps; to lie in your narrow berth and 
roll from side to side all night long; to walk 
up -hill to your state -room door, and, when 
you get there, find you have got to the bot- 
tom of the hill, and opening the door is like 
lifting up a trap-door in the floor; to attempt 
to sit down on your sofa, and find you are 
sitting up; to sit at table holding your soup- 
plate with one hand, and watching for a 
chance to put in your spoon when it comes 
high -tide on your side of the dish,’’ and so 
on. 

Throughout the book he tells the tale of 
his profession. He is a newspaper editor ; 
and the marks of the editor are many times 
apparent. The book is plainly not one writ- 
ten asa book. It is part of what was orig- 
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inally much writing, put together for enter- 
tainment. He stands in dread of wearying 
his reader; and so likes to say what he will 
briefly, and then stop. And the little vol- 
ume presents the appearance of a small boy’s 
analyzed plum-cake, after his process of 
youthful analysis: cut up into tempting lit- 
tle bits, almost all plums and very little else, 
because the plums are without mistake the 
best of it. One has a suspicion that the au- 
thor wished to make his book distinctive and 
peculiar, and to have said his things different 
from any one else—which may be a virtue, 
in some respects, but may defeat its object, 
which is success, when one does not say his 
things better than others have said them. 
He is occasionally, too, a little ambitious in 
his phrasing, and apparently, in spite of his 
instincts, his pen runs at times into fine writ- 
ing. But if so, it is evident very soon that 
he feels there is something to be atoned for, 
which he speedily does by some exquisite 
piece of drollery, or anecdote sparkling with 
humor. 

The volume is a success, for what it was 
intended by the publishers: a little book, 
convenient in size for your satchel, when you 
get into the cars for your summer travel; en- 
tertaining, and not too large to take to the 
woods or by the summer sea. We know it 
to be a gentle tonic for the restless mind, 
loitering its hours in the summer air of the 
country. If you do not rely on yourself too 
much for entertainment—and no sensible 
person will stay alone on any summer sojourn 
—choose a little your surroundings. This 
little book of saunterings will help away 
many bits of hours for many. If you are 
inclined to grouping, under the shadow of a 
rustic awning pleasant middle-aged ladies 
with gold - bowed glasses may read it aloud, 
while you sit otherwise listless in the summer 
heat. It will prove serious enough for their 
maturity ; and its occasional piquancy will 
ruffle the current of their monotone sufficient- 
ly to give a moment’s rest, as a cool breeze 
touches your moist forehead. That is a 
memory we have of it; and it is much of 
any volume of summer reading to say that it 
never has put you to sleep, even though you 
listened to it while the mercury stood at go° 
Fahrenheit. 
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THREE Books oF Sonc. By H. W. Long- 
fellow. Boston: J. R. Osgood & Co. 


There is a secret satisfaction in the perusal 
of a volume like this. We feel that no new 
poet is here, endeavoring to catch the atten- 
tion of the public with ingenious inventions 
in the way of metre, or any other extrava- 
gances, which may sometimes pass for orig- 
inality. It is the same poet, who has charm- 
ed us for so many years, continuing his famil- 
iar song; and yet without repetition. The 
third book, A Handful of Translations, is 
like a handful of fresh flowers— pretty and 
suggestive; though, as is the case with most 
translations, scarcely life-like. Book second, 
Fudas Maccabeus, seems less like Longfel- 
low, and more like the writers of dramatic 
poems, who apparently have some rule of 
their own for the composition of the same, 
which effectually excludes that vital element 
of the drama that brings us into intimate re- 
lation with the characters represented. The 
first of the three books has all the sweetness 
and subdued power of Longfellow’s earlier 
poems. In it he sees all things with the hu- 
mane and romantic eye of reverie. This is 
the Jew that Longfellow drew when he gath- 
ered his several story -tellers together in the 
way-side inn ; and it is certainly poetical : 

* At last the aromatic Jew 

Of Alicant, who, as he threw 

The door wide open, on the air 

Breathed round about him a perfume 

Of damask roses in full bloom, 

Making a garden of the room.” 
Perhaps if Poe were living he would feel 
inclined to renew his charge of plagiarism —- 
a charge which, by the way, he was very 
fond of making. 

These lines do seem to echo the monoto- 
nous refrain of the lugubrious raven: 

“ Then amid his exaltation, 
Loud the convent-bell appalling, 
From its belfry calling, calling, 
Rang through court and corridor 
With persistent iteration 
He had not heard before.” 

But here are verses so truly Longfellow’s, 
that, had any one else dared to write them, 
we should indignantly accuse him of delib- 
erate imitation, if of nothing more sinful. 
Fair weather, at last, liberates the little com- 
pany of story-tellers at the way-side inn; and 
this is the spectacle that greets them: 
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** A sudden wind from out the west 
Blew all its trumpets loud and shrill ; 
The windows rattled with the blast, 
The oak-trees shouted as it passed, 
And straight, as if by fear possessed, 
The cloud encampment on the Pill 
Broke up, and fluttering flag ani tent 
Vanished into the fir t, 

And down the valley fled amain 
The rear of the retreating rain.” 





CAPER SAUCE. By Fanny Fern. New York: 
G. W. Carleton & Co. 


Some of these spicy capers have been con- 
diments to our more solid literary food, be- 
fore they were bottled in this refreshing little 
volume. And an evidence of their populari- 
ty is found in the fact of their having been 
so extensively circulated. The audacity of 
‘*Fanny Fern,’ in speaking her mind, has 
become proverbial; but the exquisite tact and 
good-humor, which lead her to say disagree- 
able things in a very agreeable way, are a 
rare gift. She has, emphatically, a ‘‘ man- 
ner of her own,’’ in attacking the foibles 
and peculiarities of mankind—but a very ad- 
mirable manner it is. The charm of fresh- 
ness and originality in the volume is greatly 
enhanced by the sound common sense fis- 
played in her treatment of almost every topic 
(and there are a variety of these) upon which 
she touches. ‘*Blackwell’s Island”’ is a 
chapter on morals, to be commended to ev- 
ery woman in the land: 


** Now, you can step aside, Mrs. Grundy; what I 
am about to write is not for your over-fastidious ear. 
You, who take by the hand the polished vowe, and 
welcome him with a sweet smile to the parlor where 
sit your young, trusting daughters; you, who ‘ have 
no business with his private life, so long as his man- 
ners are gentlemanly ;’ you, who, while saying this, 
turn away with bitter, unwomanly words from his 
penitent, writhing victim. I ask no leave of you to 
speak of the wretched girls picked out of the gutters 
of New York streets, to inhabit those cells at Black- 
well’s Island. I speak not to you of what was tugging 
at my heart-strings as I saw them, that beautiful sum- 
mer afternoon, file in, two by two, to their meals, fol- 
lowed by a man carrying a cowhide in his hand, by 
way of reminder: all this would not interest you; but 
when you tell me that these women are not to be 
named to ears polite, that our sons and our daughters 
should grow up ignorant of their existence, I stop my 
ears. . . « + You would push them ‘anywhere 
out of the world,’ as unfit to live, as unfit to die; they, 
the weaker party, while their partners in sin, for 
whom you claim greater mental superiority, and who, 
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by your own finding, should be much better able to 
learn and fo teach the lesson of self-control—to them 
you extend perfect absolution. Most consistent Mrs. 
Grundy, get out of my way while I say what I was 
going to, without fear or favor of yours.” 

‘« Writing Compositions ’’ is a sensible hint, 
from which inexperienced teachers might ce- 
rive great benefit. ‘* Women’s Need of Rec- 
reation”’ is fuil of benevolent suggestions, 
for the amelioration of the hard conditions 
associated with a life of unceasing labor. 
Almost every page is prolific with ideas of 
help to those who need it. A sprinkle of this 
easily digested Caper Sauce will be found an 
excellent appetizer for ‘‘those things which 
are of good report.’ 


FABLES AND LEGENDS. By John G. Saxe. 
Boston: J. R. Osgood & Co. 


There are some literary reputations that 
can not easily be accounted for. Verses be- 
come popular because they are quotable, 
and not that they are by any means merito- 
rious. The industrious versifier keeps his 
name afloat, till, almost from necessity, he 
is established among that class of favorites 
without which no gentleman’s library may 
be considered complete. We do not find 
fault with Mr, Saxe’s verse: as a versifier, he 
is all that can be desired. But we are tired 
of amusing anecdotes rendered into rhyme 
by any one ; and we do not feel like asking 
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any thing further at his hands in the same 
line. If ‘*Love Omnipotent: A Dialogue 
of the Gods,’’ beginning, in the language of 
Pluto: 
“« My furies all are getting old, and fill 

Their office, I protest, extremely ill ; 

Go, Mercury, to earth, and gather there 

A score or so; there’s plenty and to spare, 

I warrant me, among the woman-kind ” — 
if all this reminds us of Ixion, without the 
gauze and the tinsel and the profuse blonde 
locks, we are none the more willing to accept 
it for home-reading. Nor do the more se- 
rious poems satisfy us: the funny man, who 
assumes gravity, appears affected, no matter 
how earnest he may be. But Mr. Saxe can 
produce his annual volume, in excellent style, 
and is sure of a multitude of readers. Let 
the poet congratulate himself. 


THE MASQUE OF THE Gops. By Bayard 
Taylor. Boston: J. R. Osgood & Co, 
We believe Mr. Taylor will be remember- 

ed as a poet, and a very excellent one, when 

volumes of travel shall have become obso- 
lete. The world progresses; every man 
books his own foreign notes; but only the 
elect are poets. Let us consider that Mr. 

Taylor possesses a fertile imagination, a good 

command of rhythmical language, and a very 

noble ideal—as is evidenced by this, his 
latest volume. 
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